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H  I  wAght  gim  m  short  ktnt  to  m  impartial  miter  it  mmid  be  to  tell  him  hie  /Mr.  he  reso/ees  to  oeature  mpo»  the  dassgerotu  preeipiee 
^  UUHsg  wsbiassed  Inrf*,  let  htm  proelaim  war  with  maohind— neither  to  gioe  nor  to  take  gunrier.  If  he  tefts  the  erimee  gf  great  men,  theg 
feU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  eirtmes,  when  theg  haoe  mng,  then  the  mob  attaehs  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regisede  truth,  let  htm  expect  maeigrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.-— Du  Wou, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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NOTES  AND  COJSIMENTS. 

The  Rassian  War  Manifesto  was  issued  on  Tuesday. 
The  comments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  skilful¬ 
ness  of  the  document  are  a  compliment  to  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  more  particularly  seeing  that  we  have  been 
assured  by  more  than  one  person  any  time  within  the 
last  three  weeks  that  they  could  draw  it  up  beforehand. 
It  really  contains  nothing  unexpected.  That  it  should 
not  be  taken  as  the  whole  truth  without  regard  to 
the  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  deep 
barbaric  craft  which  some  people  profess  to  see  in 
it  is  doe  purely  to  their  imaginations.  Did  they 
expect  Russia,  if  she  intends  to  try  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory,  to  sa^  so  P  Did  ever  any  Power 
with  any  pretence  to  civilisation  avowedly^  go  to  war  for 
its  own  aggrandisement  ?  No ;  the  Manifesto  is  a  veiy 
decorous  and  proper  document.  The  Osar  tells  his 
faithful  and  well-beloved  subjects  that  he  has  always 
been  most  solicitous  to  secure  for  them  the  blessings  of 
peace,  but  that  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christian 
population  of  Turk^  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf.  He  had  done  his  utmost 
to  induce  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with 
him  for  the  amelioration  of  their  unhappy  state,  but 
the  Porte  had  obstinately  rejected  their  advice,  and 
her  refusal  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  force  of  arms.  **  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  humbly  trusting  in 
the  Divine  grace,  we  make  known  to  our  faimful 
subjects  that  the  moment  has  now  arrived  which  we 
foresaw  when  we  uttered  at  Moscow  the  words  to  which 
all  Russia  responded  with  such  unanimity.  We  ex¬ 
pressed  an  intention  of  acting  independently  of  the  other 
Powers  when  we  should  judge  that  this  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  honour  of  Russia  required  it.  To-day, 
invoking  God’s  blessing  on  our  brave  armies,  we 
order  them  to  cross  the  frontier.”  What  less,  could  the 
Csar  have  said  P 

Prince  GortchakofTs  Circular  to  the  Powers,  giving 
his  reasons  for  breaking  off  from  the  European  Concert, 
is  not  so  simple  as  the  ^^nifesto.  He  might  have  said 
plainly  that  since  they  could  not  agree  to  join  with 
Russia  in  coercing  Turkey  into  guarantees  for  better 
treatment  of  her  Christian  subjects,  the  Czar  had  no 
choice  but  to  undertake  the  task  alone,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise  to  his  people.  But  this  would  not 
have  been  diplomatic  lang^a^.  The  Russian  Chancellor 
was  bound  to  connect  the  Circular  somehow  with  the 
language  of  the  Protocol,  which,  being  a  singularly  round 
and  slippery  document,  was  not  easy  to  lay  hold  of.  It 
must  admitted  that  Prince  Go^hakoff  has  shown 
practised  skill  in  catching  hold  ;  the  inequality  on  which 


he  has  seized  has  not  hitherto  been  made  visible.  The 
framers  of  the  Protocol  had  not  made  provision  for  the 
contingency  of  the  Porte's  absolutely  refusing  either  to 
accept  the  Protocol  or  to  comply  with  the  Russian 
demand  to  send  an  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
treat  of  disarmament.  The  Powers  had  agreed  to 
consult  together  in  the  event  of  the  Poise's  not  taking 
energetic  measures  for  the  improvement  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  they  had  made  no  provision  for  common 
action  in  the  event  of  the  Porte's  maintaining,  in  defiance 
of  their  opinion,  that  the  measures  it  had  taken  were 
sufficient.  Whether  the  Russian  diplomatists  saw  this 
defect  or  not,  whether  Prince  GortohakofiTs  dexterity  in 
laying  hold  is  accounted  for  by  his  having  left  the  knot 
there  on  purpose,  must  be  matter  of  opinion.  It  was 
for  the  other  Powers  to  see  to  this.  All  the  same, 
Russia  was  technically  free  to  consider  for  herself 
what  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  further  common  action. 
Her  professed  aim  has  been  to  get  certain  guarantees 
from  the  Porte.  The  Porte  hae  refused  to  yield  them  with¬ 
out  force.  It  is  plain  that  the  other  Powera  will  not  join 
Russia  in  using  force.  Therefore  she  has  decided  to 
undertake  alone  the  work  which  she  had  invited  the 
Great  Powers  to  undertake  in  common  with  her.  **  In 
I  taking  upon  herself  this  task  our  august  master  fulfils 
a  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  interests  of 
Russia,  whose  peaceful  dev^opment  is  seriously  impeded 
by  the  permanent  disorders  of  the  East.” 

There  ‘is  no  good  in  denying  that  Russia  has  put 
herself  technically  in  the  right,  and  it  is  flattering  her 
politicians  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  shown  any 
special  craft.  Their  procedure  has  l^n  of  the  simplest 
order.  It  is  the  bundling  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  ana  his 
colleagues  that  has  given  them  the  advantage,  if  they 
have  taken  any  advantage.  In  so  far  as  Russia  is  really 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  she  is 
only  doing  what,  but  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  would  have 
been  done  a  ^ear  ago  by  combined  Europe.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  not  safe  to  believe  that  she  is  sincere. 
But  a  common  sense  of  dignity  should  keep  us  from 
tur^d  declamations  about  ner  craft  and  greed.  Our 
business  is  not  to  shriek,  and  splutter,  and  scold,  but 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  movements.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  that  the  Government  have  abstained  from 
precipitate  action.  Not  a  little  ”  craft ''  has  been  used 
from  another  quarter  than  St.  Petersburg  to  force  ns 
into  immediate  war,  and  this  craft  has  been  deplorably 
well  seconded,  if  not  led,  by  injudicious  strong  writing 
at  home.  The  protest  of  the  Timet  of  yesterday  against 
this  sort  of  thing  is  most  seasonable,  though  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  if  it  had  either  excised  or 
explained  the  letter  of  its  Berlin  Correspondent  in  the 
same  number.  It  is  well  for  ns  to  remember  that 
before  the  Russians  can  reach  Constantinople  they 
must  cross  the  Danube,  and  that  other  Powers  are 
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as  siroBgly  plec^ed  by  (MctimeaA  aiui  mtsrest  to  keep 
a  wntcb  on  north  ^  Taikej  m  wo  are  on  the  sottf  b. 


We  donbt  whothbr  the  Porters  appeal  for  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  neutral  Powers,  on  the  strength  of  the  8th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris — which  pnmdes  that  m 
the  erent  of  any  misunderstanding  threatening  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  Porte  and  one  or  more 
qf  the  Powers,  the  other  contracting  parties  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  preventing  war  by  their  mediatory 
action — can  he  taken  to  show  a  departure  from  its 
former  attitude  of  absolute  resistance.  It  is  merely 
a '  foVmal  repudiation  of  the  responsibility  of  the  w’ar. 
It  is  an  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the  Porte 
as  one  of  the  European  sovereignties.  It  does 
not  appeal  for  help  against  an  unjust  attack  upon 
its  independence  and  inte^t^  ;  it  only  has  had  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  Russia ;  it  engaged  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  to  give  the  contracting  parties  an  opportunity 
of  mediation,  and  it  now  fulfils  that  engagement.  The 
stipulation  in  the  article  was  not  meant  by  the  Powers 
for  Turkey,  but  for  Russia,  and  was  complied  with  by 
Russia  in  agreeing  to  the  Conference ;  now  the  Porte, 
with  an  assumption  of  dignity  which  in  less  serious  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  something  comical  in  it,  turns 
the  tables  upon  Russia,  and  offers  the  Powers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  m^iation  before  putting  her  forces  in  motion. 


When  Lord  Derby  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
Tuesday  that,  "  looking  at  the  matter  in  all  the  lights 
post  experience  threw  upon  it,  he  did  not  see  what 
course  other  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  Government 
would  have  been  more  successful,”  he  forgot  the  repeated 
despatches  of  the  late  Consul  Long  worth,  which  as  early 
as  1874 — if  not  earlier — repeatedly  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Servia, 
and  foreshadowed  very  correctly  the  actual  course  of 
events.  These  despatches  were  so  systematically  ig¬ 
nored  that  the  report  ran  in  Belgrade  that  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Foreign  Ministry  had  repli^  to  them  with  the 
observation  that  thev  bad  noted  the  Consul's  commu¬ 
nications,  but  viewed  with  regret  bis  expenditure  of 
sealing-wax  and  stationery.  We  should  also  like  to  see 
Consul  Holme's  despatches  for  1874  and  1875.  Also 
some  of  Consul  White's  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1875.  We  contend  that  the  Government  was  in 
possession  of  ample  information  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Servian  War,  which,  if  acted  upon,  might  have 
prevented  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  troubles. 


Our  remarks  last  week,  regarding  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany,  have  lost  none  of  their 
force  by  Count  Moltke’s  recent  speech.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  similar  words  from  Count  Moltke's  lips 
caused  the  scare  some  twelve  months  ago.  Apart  from 
the  military  portion  of  his  speech,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  passages  : — 

Gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  onr  Western  neighbonrs 
grently  distrust  us.  If  jou  read  the  French  newspapers,  even  the 
most  important,  yon  will  find  that  they  exhibit — speaking  mildly— 
a  great  repugnance  for  us.  1  will  say  nothing  of  the  derision, 
mockery,  and  contempt  they  evince  for  us,  for  there  is  no  real 
foundation  for  it;  besides,  it  is  only  assumed  for  a  purpose.  But 
what  the  French  press  does  not  express—  and  which  is  the  tmth — 
is  the  fear  that  aner  France  has  so  repeatedly  fallen  upon  feeble 
Germany,  strong  Germany  will  now  fall  without  rhyme  or  reason 
upon  France.  This,  gentlemen,  explains  many  things.  It  explains 
the  herculean  task  France  has  accomplished  by  the  reorganisation 
of  her  army.  It  explains  the  reason  why,  since  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  a  disproportionately  largo  part  of  the  French  army  is  stationed 
Wween  Paris  and  our  frontier,  and  especially  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  quite  close  to  our  boundaries.  That 
is  a  condition  of  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  met  by  counter  measures  on  our  part  (Sensation). 

The  whole  of  tbe  Count's  speech  tended  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  opinion  that  whilst  Germany  had  no  designs 
whatever  on  France,  vice  versa  such  was  not  the  case. 
And  that  is  quite  true.  If  Russia  should  be  victorious 
in  spite  of  Germany,  we  do  not  know  what  would  hold 
France  back — except  one  thing,  to  which  we  would 
rather  not  n  fer  just  yet. 


There  is  an  aoieunt  of  ”  local  colour  '*  in  the  Times 
Paria  Correspondent's  letter  of  Thonday  last,  fotno  of 
w'liieh  should  ha  washed  offi  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
foondatitta  flsr  hie  statement  that  Saltaii  Abdul  Hamid 
has  been  deposed  and  replaced  Saltan  Abdul  Ahmed. 
Secondly,  kis  interpretation  of  Count  Moltke's  speech  is 
so  essentially  French  that  it  reads  like  an  officious 
eiitrefilst  in  the  Monitsur,  The  whole  tenor  of  Count 
Moltke's  speech  is  to  the  effect  that  Germany  has  no 
designs  upon  France;  but  that  at  tbe  same  time  she 
docs  not  intend  to  be  blinded  by  vapid  talk  about 
France's  “  admirable  resignation  ”  whilst  she  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  herself  as  formidable  as  possible. 
And  when  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that 
the  greatest  safeguard  of  France  lies  in  the  honour  of 
Germany,  the  neutrality  of  her  neighbours,  and  in  her 
admirable  resignation,  we  confess  we  lose  our  patience. 
The  honour  of  Germany  is  in  no  way  pledged  to  a  war 
upon  France  ;  but  the  mediroval  notions  of  honour  which 
we  believe  very  much  prevail  in  France  certainly  pledge 
France  to  a  war  of  revenge  upon  Germany.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  on  the  “honour''  of  France  that  war  or  peace 
depends.  As  for  the  “  admirable  resignation  of  France,” 
let  us  dispose  of  that  fiction  at  once.  Pent-up  fury  is 
not  resignation. 


Lord  Granville's  motion  regarding  the  Burials  Bill, 
“  that  no  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  in  England  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
enable  the  relatives  or  friends  having  charge  of  the  funeral 
of  any  deceased  person  to  conduct  such  funeral  in 
any  churchyard  in  which  tbe  deceased  had  a  right  of 
interment  with  such  Christian  and  orderly  religions  ob¬ 
servances  hs  to  them  may  seem  fit,”  is  very  moderately 
worded,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  fact  is  calculated  to  throw  donbt  upon  the  belief 
that  man  is  a  reasoning  animal. 


Lord  Francis  Hervey  w^as  once  President  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  considered 
it  his  duty  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  before  going 
into  committee  on  the  Universities  Bill  on  Thursday 
with  an  amendment  against  increasing  tbe  Professoriate.. 
Tbe  question  has  been  very  fully  discussed  already,  and 
the  only  novelty  in  the  debate  was  the  setting  down 
which  the  ex-President  of  the  Union  received  from  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  whom  he  had  attacked  as  “  a  very  learned 
and  superior  person.”  “  The  noble  lord's  little  deliver¬ 
ance,”  replied  this  superior  person,  “  which  might  have 
won  him  what  the  French  call  a  succ^  d'estime 
if^  delivered  as  a  maiden  speech  at  the  Union,  could 
be  best  answered  by  an  anecdote.  There  was  a 
temperance  lecturer  who  travelled  about  the  country 
with  his  brother.  An  old  acquaintance  met  the  pair  in  a 
town  of  the  N’ortb  of  England,  and  said  to  the  brother, 

*  I  understand  William  is  coming  to  lecture  about  tem¬ 
perance  ;  but  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  '  ‘  Oh  1  '  said 
the  man,  *  I  travel  with  my  brother  as  “  the  shocking 
example.”'  Now,  the  noble  lord  was  his  *  shocking 
example.'  He  could  not  wish  for  a  better.  He  never 
opened  his  mouth  without  showing  what  a  poor,  school¬ 
boy  sort  of  training  might  be  sometimes  given  by  a  great 
school  and  by  a  great  college  in  a  great  University.  If 
this  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Universities  were  one 
which  was  susceptible  of  treatment  at  public  meetings, 
be  should  be  delighted  to  pay  the  noble  lord  something 
handsome  to  be  allowed  to  carry  him  about  ns  his 
‘  shocking  example.'  ”  Lord  Francis  should  confine  his 
attacks  to  our  “  savage  ancestors.” 


Wo  had  hoped  that  the  Government  would  have  con¬ 
sented  to  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Price,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  Professor  Max  Muller  to  the  Oxford  Commission, 
and  Dr.  Bateson  and  Dr.  Hooker  to  the  Cambridge 
Commission.  None  of  these  men  are  in  any  sense 
party  politicians,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
strengthened  the  Commissions.  Bui  Mr.  Hardy  in¬ 
timated  that  the  Commissions  had  been  fixed  after 
mature  censidemtion,  and  that  the  Govtn  mjut  declined 
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to  make  aoj  change.  It  was  onlj  left  for  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  vote  upon  name  after  name  that  it  might  not  be 
said  hereafter  that  the  settlement  was  theirs. 


The  relations  between  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
military  authorities  *  in  this  country  are  naturally  of 
somewhat  a  complex  character ;  and  official  financiers, 
whether  dealing  with  the  Army  Estimates  or  the  Indian 
Budget,  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  subject  still 
deeper.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Government  of  India  repays  a  fixed  sum  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury  for  the  cost  of  training  recruits,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Indian  and  home  rates  of  pay,  and  the 
pay  of  colonels  of  regiments  serving  in  India,  as  well  as 
of  their  officers  on  furlough.  Every  year  when  the  Army 
Estimates  are  introduced,  a  statement  is  appended  to  the 
effect  that  of  the  sums  required  to  be  voted  a  certain  pro- 
portion  will  be  recovered  from  the  Indian  Government, 
and  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance  the  sums  in  question 
are  temporarily  voted,  it  being  understood  that  against 
the  refunds  will  be  set  off  any  direct  payments  which 
may  have  been  made  to  the  officers  themselves  by  the 
Indian  Government.  At  the  present  moment  no  small 


disturbance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  calcu¬ 
lations  may  be  expected  by  the  prod  action  of  claims 
amounting  to  half-a- million  put  forward  by  the  War 
Office  on  account  of  charges  it  has  defrayed  on  behalf  of 
India.  These  claims  extend  as  far  back  os  1870,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  as  yet  unsupported  by  the  necessary 
vouchers,  but  the  fact  remains  clear  that,  whilst  from 
year  to  year  Parliament  has  provided  the  amount 
necessary  to  recoup  India,  all  the  sums  paid  in  that 
country  to  military  officers — such  sums  have  not  been 
applied  to  those  purposes — and  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  kept  out  of  money  to  which  it  was  justly 
entitled.  The  matter  is  one  which  requires  to  bo 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  shows  the  need  of  some  more 
searching  investigation  into  our  naval  and  military  ex¬ 
penditure  than  has  hitherto  been  applied.  From  a  mere 
constitutional  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  itself  should 
it  permit  this  vote  to  pass  without  some  explanation  and 
without  some  expression,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  views 
the  wholesale  misappropriation  of  public  funds  which 
this  unexpected  demand  for  500,0001.  or  600,0001, 
reveals. 
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The  above  sketch  represents  the  Danube  from  Braila 
to  Ismail,  whence  it  will  be  seen  how  rtqiidly  the 
Bussians  have  advanced.  The  Turkish  positions,  more 
or  less  fortihed  with  earthworks,  are  at  Matchin, 
Isakteha,  and  Tuldsoha,  all  of  which  are  on  rising 
ground,  with  hills  increasing  in  height  to  the  south. 
The  ground  between  the  arms  of  the  Danube  is  swampy, 
or  studded  with  meres.  At  the  present  time  it  is  quite 
overflooded.  The  railway  bridge '  over  the  Sereth  has 
been  secured  by  the  Bussians.  The  easiest  point  for  a 
passage  of  the  troops  would  be  between  Braila  and 
Galats,  or  at  Kartal.  Tcherna  and  Babadagh  are  the 
points  of  r€>plt  for  the  Turkish  troops. 


Not  being  hampered  by  any  kind  of  diplomatic  or 
military  etiquette,  entailing  divers  obligations  and  consi¬ 
derations,  we  were  enabled  to  point  out  last  Saturday 
week  that  large  bodies  of  Bussian  troops  had  advanced 
from  Kishineff  and  Bender  to  Bestamak  and  Saraeika, 
in  the  passes  leading  across  the  frontier  to  Leov  on  the 


Pmth ;  that  large  convoy  of  stores  and  ammunition  had 
been  sent  to  Kfdinl  and  Bolgrad ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fiM)t,  the  Boumanian  frontier  had  already  been  crossed 
by  Bussian  war  material,  if  not  by  Bussian  armies.  The 
following  week  (last  Saturday)  we  informed  our  readers 
that  15,d00  Bassians  had  advanced  to  Kabul  in  Bon- 
mania ;  and  that  a  further  force  of  80,000  men  was  on 
its  way  from  Tatar  Bunar  to  Tasfabunar,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Ismail. 

On  last  Tuesday  evening  (four  days  after  we  had 
published  our  information,  and  six  days  after  we  had 
received  it).  Lord  Derby  states  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  “  within  the  last  two  hours  (t.s.  about  3  r.M.)  he 
had  received  a  telegram  from  our  Consul  at  Galatz, 
which  states  that  17,000  Bussian  troops  crossed 
the  frontier,  part  at  Bolgrad,  part  at  Jassy.  Next 
day,  Wednesday,  the  dailv  papers  inform  ns  that 
50,000  men  are  marching  from  Tatar  Bunar  towards 
Galatz,  and  another  50,0(%  crossing  the  Pmth  at  Leov 
and  other  points,  'such  as  Bestamak,  which  we  men- 
tioned  as  being  occupied  a  fortnight  ago.  As  for  Lord 
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Derl^'s  statement  on  Monday,  that  **  again  within  the 
last  two  or  three  hours  he  had  received  a  telegram  from 
Colonel  Mansfield,  that  a  small  detachment  of  Russian 
oflScers  and  men  had  arrived  at  Bucharest,**  we  really 
have  not  the  time  to  look  through  our  file  to  see  how 


threaten  Hirsova.  This  demonstration  will  keep  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Bastem 
Dobrudscha ;  whilst,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  by  the 
preliminary  arrangements  made,  at  least  80,000  men  are 
destined  for  the  attack  on  the  Rustzuk-Silistria  line. 


long  ago  wo  mentioned  the  arrival  at  Jassy  of  a  Russian  That  the  extreme  western  corps  will  number  some 
gcneiw,  with  four  adjutants,  and  a  staff  of  engineers  and  80,000  also  we  have  already  stated.  There  is  no  doubt 
commissariat  officers,  who  t^k  no  pains  to  conceal  their  about  it.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
basiness.  We  believe  it  was  March  31  when  we  men-  assigned  to  the  centre.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say 
Honed  the  fact.  We  do  not  pretend  to  chronicle  the  how  the  forces  will  be  divided  between  the  left  wing 
movements  of  every  Russian  general  and  his  detach-  and  the  centre ;  but  we  can  confidently  state  that  the  an- 
ment  of  officers,  and  wore  quite  satisfied  with  the  con-  nouncement  of  the  Politische  CorrespoTidenz,  that  120,000 
viction  that  the  officers  and  men  in  question  would  men  were  destined  to  force  the  Reni- Ismail  position,  is 
probably  go  on  to  Bucharest  and  elsewhere,  as  in  fact  inaccurate  by  half  the  number. 

they  did  a  few  days  later.  An  address  to  the  Bulgarians  has  been  drawn  up  by 

Now,  this  is  a  serious  question.  We  knew  that  we  M.  Aksdkof  and  Prince  Tcherkeski.  Both  of  these 
were  considerably  ahead  of  the  daily  press  in  many  gentlemen  accompany  the  Grand  Dnke*s  head-quarters, 
points  relating  to  the  armies  oq  the  Danube ;  but  we  the  Prince  being  destined  to  introduce  into  Bulgaria  the 
oad  no  idea  that  we  were  equally  ahead  of  the  Govern-  Russian  system  of  communes  with  the  independent 
raent  information.  We  certainly  thought  Lord  Derby  control  over  the  local  taxes.  But  in  Bulgaria,  however, 
in  possession  of  these  various  facts,  althoimh,  for  osten-  the  commune  itself  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  taxes  payable 
sibie  reasons,  he  did  not  publish  them.  But  when  we  to  the  Government,  whilst  in  Russia  it  is  the  Govern- 
find  he  has  only  received  the  information  “  within  two  ment  which  undertakes  this  pleasing  duty, 
or  three  hours  **  on  the  sixth  day  after  we  had  it,  we  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  disposition 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  utter  bewilaerment.  It  is  simply  of  the  Turkish  forces.  Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  is  at 
disgraceful.  No  one  believed  the  Government  at  first  Silistria,  accompanied  by  Reshid  Pasha,  the  British 
when  they  said  they  had  had  “  no  information  **  regard-  military  attache^  Colonel  Lennox,  and  by  Liva  Pasha — 
ing  the  massacres  at  Batak  till  they  were  made  known  Colonel  Valentine  Baker — who  has  now  formally  en- 
by  the  daily  press.  But  after  this  recent  exhibition,  we  tered  the  Ottoman  service.  Reshid  Pasha  is  a  Ger- 
can  readily  believe  that  the  Government  are  really  in  that  man,  so  also  is  General  Strecker,  who,  with  Generals 
state  of  missful  ignorance  they  claimed  to  be  in  some  Blum  and  Wendt,  with  three  other  officers  (all 


or  three  hours  **  on  the  sixth  day  after  we  had  it,  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  utter  bewilaerment.  It  is  simply 
disgraceful.  No  one  believed  the  Government  at  first 
when  they  said  they  had  had  “  no  information  **  regard¬ 
ing  the  massacres  at  Batak  till  they  were  made  known 
by  the  daily  press.  But  after  this  recent  exhibition,  we 
can  readily  believe  that  the  Government  are  really  in  that 
state  of  missful  ignorance  they  claimed  to  be  in  some 


state  ot  biisstul  ijpiorance  tney  ciaimea  to  oe  m  some  mum  ana  yv  enai^,  wiun  i^nree  oiiuer  omcers  (^aii 
six  months  ago.  Should  the  Government  object  that  our  engineers),  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Abdul 
statements  were  gpiesswork,  verified  by  chance,  we  Medjid  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
should  advise  them  to  appoint  a  few  such  guessers  for  Four  Turkish  gunboats  have  passed  Rustzuk  on  their 
the  service  of  their  intelligence  department ;  for  we  way  up  the  river,  and  are  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of 
have  been  guessing  the  truth  regularly  once  a  week  for  the  Timok,  between  which  and  the  Iron  Gates  they  will 
the  last  four  months.  And  we  intend  to  iro  on  crnessinfi:  cruise  up  and  down.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  de- 


the  last  tour  montus.  Ana  we  intend  to  go  on  guessing 
it  as  long  as  the  present  campaign  lasts. 

Thus  we  find  that  on  Tuesday  afternoou,  at  about  the 
time  Lord  Derby  gave  us  his  latest  intelligence,  a  corps 
of  45,000  passed  through  Hsidji  Abdula,  15  miles 
south  of  Bolgrad,  where  uiey  split,  30,000  going  on  to 
Reni,' and  15,000  to  Karagatz,  east  of  Rem,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  Lake  ^hul,  where  they  have  gone 
into  camp.  A  further  body  of  5,000  is  on  its  way 
from  Tashbunar  to  Ismail,  where  batteries  have  already 
been  placed  in  position  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Kohurlui 
with  the  Danube. 

The  corps  that  entered  Roumania  vid  Bestamak  and 
Saracika  last  week,  and  advanced  to  Kabul,  has  now 
ariived  at  Vilkeueshti,  15,000  strong.  Since  then  no 
important  movements  have  taken  place  at  this  point ; 
nor  has  the  Pruth  been  crossed  at  Leov  by  any  large 
bodies. 

Thus  we  have  a  force  of  65,000  men  for  the  line 
Galatz-Reni-Ismail,  opposite  the  Turkish  positions  of 
Isaktcha  and  Tnidscha.  Amongst  these  men  there  is  a 
body  of  2,000  sailors,  who  are  to  be  despatched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pruth,  where  earthworks  have  been  con¬ 
structed  on  some  rising  ground  east  of  the  river,  to 
which  the  heavy  artillery  concentrated  for  some  time  at 
Vilkeueshti  is  being  sent  forward.  This  is  evidently 
intended  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  gunboats 
up  the  Danube.  From  Marasesti  we  hear  that  pro¬ 


cided  to  occupy  Kalafat,  and  probably  that  portion  of 
Servia  from  tue  Timok  to  Kladova,  which  is  favourable 
to  a  passage  of  the  Russians.  The  Servians  have  con¬ 
centrated  a  corps  3,000  strong  at  Bregova,  and  another 
also  of  3,000  at  Negotin. 

liva  Pasha  (Colonel  Baker)  has  offered  to  destroy 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  Sereth  at  Barboshti,  a  little 
way  north  of  Galatz.  This  would  certainly  be  a  grand 
coup  for  the  Turks ;  but  we  are  afraid  the  operation 
would  have  to  be  conducted  in  force.  If  successful,  it 
would  certainly  somewhat  delay  the  transport  of  the 
Russian  troops ;  but  the  eventu^ity  has  been  foreseen 
and  guarded  against,  both  in  case  of  an  attack  and  the 
possible  success  thereof. 

The  statement  made  by  La  France^  that  Roumania 
would  be  divided  into  a  neutral  and  non-neutral  zone,  is 
erroneous.  In  all  probability  she  will  remain  strictly 
neutral. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  DILEMMA. 

It  is  very  sad  to  see  our  most  cherished  traditions 
crumbling  one  by  one  away  till  we  have  lost  nearly  all 
our  faith  in  the  past,  and  scarcely  venture  to  believe  in 
the  present  till  the  future  has  verified  it.  But  if  there 
w  as  an  item  of  faith  we  really  did  still  cling  to,  it  was 
the  belief  in  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  evidence  that 


vision  has  been  made  for  the  despatch  by  rail  of  80,000  peace  was'  a  blessing  was  too  strong  to  shake  ou^  con 


men  towards  Galatz  and  Braila ;  whilst  at  Galatz  and 
Braila  itself  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  only  30,000  men.  The  inference  is  that 
the  remaining  50,000  will  continue  their  journey  by  rail 
to  Bucharest,  the  bulk  of  the  forces  from  Jassy  proceed¬ 
ing  on  foot  vid  Foksani,  Rimnik,  Buzau,  and  Plojeshti 
to  Bucharest,  which  are  the  head-quarters  during  the 
advance  southwards. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  how  many  men  are  to 
bo  sent  on  to  the  extreme  west,  and  how  many  are  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Rustzuk  position  and  the  centre.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  the  65,000  already  mentioned 
aie  amply  sufiicient  for  the  protection  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  flank ;  and  that  the  30,000  destined  for 
Galatz  and  Braila  will  operate  up  the  Danube  and 


fidence  in  it.  Not  only  Christianity,  but  all  the  philo¬ 
sophers  from  Confucius  to  Comte  were  agreed  on  the 
point.  It  is  true  that  Schopenhauer  with  his  Wille  zum 
Lehen,  Darwin  with  his  *  Struggle  for  Existence,*  and 
the  drop  of  Thames  water  magnified  at  the  Polytechnic, 
somewhat  disturbed  our  notions  on  the  subject.  Still, 
seeing  that  cannibalism  was  nearly  extinct,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  between  man  and  man  peace 
most  certainly  was  a  blessing,  whatever  it  might  be 
between  tigers  and  fat  deer,  and  was  most  conducive  to 
harmony  and  goodwill. 

But  since  the  recent  troubles  in  Europe  began,  we 
have  been  ruthlessly  deprived  of  this  our  last  consola¬ 
tion.  For  whilst  the  great  High  Priests  were  piping 
dulcet  strains  in  sweet  conference,  and  composing 
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idyllic  memoranda  and  terpsichorean  protocols,  we 
found  to  oar  dismay  that  each  Power  was  impating 
to  the  others  the  most  improper  motives,  and  either  arm¬ 
ing  its  thousands,  or  threatening  so  to  do.  The  louder 
the  High  Priests  piped,  the  louder  rang  the  clash  of 
swords.  Then,  bang  ! — the  High  Priests  vanished  down 
the  usual  trap-door,  and  War  stalked  grimly  on  the 
stage.  Suddenly,  to  our  vast  surprise,  everybody  began 
loving  each  other  all  round,  and  exhibit^  the  most 
lively  anxiety  for  each  other’s  welfare.  In  fact,  everv- 
body  is  so  much  concerned  for  somebody  else,  that  he 
forgets  all  about  himself ;  and  so  complete  is  this  utter 
abnegation  of  self — which  is  the  essence  of  harmony-— 
that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that-W ar  is  the 
surest  road  to  the  millennium,  and  that  Peace  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  fraud. 

Unhappily,  however,  scepticism  has  made  such  strides, 
that  everybody  does  not  quite  believe  in  the  other’s 
abnegation ;  and  such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
the  Hungarians  and  the  South  Slavs.  Since  the  last 
few  days  it  has  universally  become  an  article  of  political 
faith  in  Austria  that  Germany  will  never  allow  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  East  to  be  seriously  shaken,  and  there  is  now 
as  much  talk  about  Germania’s  **  watch  on  the  Danube” 
as  there  was  about  the  Rhine  in  1870.  The  more  the 


ultra-national  Hungarians  are  becoming  convinced  of 
this  fact,  the  more  are  they  inclined  to  oppose  any  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Slavs,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  also 
becoming  bolder  and  more  uncompromising.  The  more 
sober-minded  leaders,  however,  are  still  pursuing  the 
course  of  conciliation  we  point^  out  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  are  undeterred  from  their  object  by  the  subsequent 
change  we  recorded  last  week ;  and  as  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  ultimate  success,  we  may  mention  the 


to  the  Hungarians,  has  gone  to  Vienna,  and  is  not  going 
to  Pesth,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  ^ilo-Turks  there. 
The  crisis  is  acute  ;  for  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  campaigpi  is  no  lonmr  confined  to  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  but  is  being  rapidly  propagated  Iw  the  Slav 
committees  throughout  Carinthia,  Styria,  Istria,  and 
Krain,  where  the  Slav  bitterness  against  Austro-Hun- 
gary  is  increasing  in  intensity.  In  South  Dalmatia  the 
movement  is  attaining  alarming  proportions.  Thousands 
of  Bocchese  and  Dalmatians  are  prepared  to  join  the 
Montenegrins,  if  the  Austrian  troops  do  not  occupy 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  On  the  Bosnian  fron¬ 


tier  the  case  is  the  same.  Every  village  along- the 
frontier,  from  Knin  to  Brod,  is  the  rendezvous  and 
refuge  of  the  insurgents  in  case  of  need;  and  so 
great  is  the  help  they  derive  from  their  Austrian 
sympathisers,  that  the  Governor  of  Serajevo  sent  a 
despatch  to  Constantinople  to  the  following  effect 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all  the  insurgent  bands, 
when  they  are  beaten,  take  refuge  on  Austrian  soil, 
where  the  military  authorities  allow  the  insurgent  com¬ 


mittees  to  reorganise  and  rearm  them  instead  of  arrest¬ 


ing  them.  Consequently  the  denial  of  the  Austrian 
Mmister  that  such  is  the  case  is  very  far  indeed  from 
the  truth.” 


This  despatch — ^the  truth  of  which  we  can  fully  con¬ 
firm — has  been  published  by  the  Turkish  Government  in 
the  Official  Gazette — a  grave  breach  of  etiquette,  which 
has  obliged  Baron  Herbert  to  demand  the  recall  of  the 
Governor.  When  we  say  that  we  can  fully  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  Governor’s  despatch,  we  do  so  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  plain  truth  will  much  better  serve  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Slavs  than  any  amount  of  diplo¬ 
matic  fictions.  What  is  the  use  of  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  Austrian  frontier  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Slav  ”  Finanz,”  or  customs  officers,  and  that  the 
whole  population,  from  the  frontier  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  supports  the  insurrection?  Con¬ 
sul  Holme  was  speaking  the  plain  truth  when  he  said 
that,  without  this  support,  there  would  have  been 
no  insurrection.  But  whilst  he  deplores  it  as  a 
calamity,  we  cannot  but  applaud  it  as  a  step  to 
liberty ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hungarians 
themselves,  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  yet  ac¬ 
cord  that  liberty  to  their  Slav  fellow-subjects  which 


they  have  so  well  and  so  often  defended  for  them¬ 
selves. 

But  whilst  Archduke  Albrecht  has  g^ne  to  Esscgg, 
and  military  preparations  are  being  made  on  a  largo 
scale  with  the  evident  intention  of  occupying  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces,  the  Hungarians  refuse  to  see  more 
than  a  distinction  without  a  difierenoo  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  plaeed  before  them  of  choosing  between  **  parallel 
action  ”  and  **  counter-action.”  The  pro-Slav  militarv 
party  proposes  “  parallel-action,”  ».c.  concert  witn 
Russia  and  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina  in  an  anti-Turkish  sense.  “  Counter-action,” 
on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended  to  the  Hui^arians 
in  the  shape  of  the  same  ocou^mtion  in  an  anti- Russian 
and  pro-Turkish  sense  ;  but  the  Hunooi^ns  blindly  shut 
their  eyes  to  this  nice  distinction,  ana  refuse  to  agpree  to 
either.  But,  unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
soon  find  them  come  to  a  compromise  by  striking  out 
both  the  prefixes  “  parallel  ”  and  ”  counter,”  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  “  action,”  leaving  the  ”  sense  ”  to  be  determined 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  Tisza  has  been  summoned  to 
Vienna ;  for  either  species  of  action  entails  the  mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  his  consent.  That  he  will  agpree  we  do  not 
doubt  for  an  instant ;  for  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying  that  the  order  has  gone  forth  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  clergy  to  support  the  Vienna 
Government  against  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Omladina.  Thus,  whilst  Orthodox  Christianity  is 
waging  war  against  Islam,  Romanism  has  begun  the 
crusade  against  the  Greek  Church. 


FOREIGN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  TIUES. 

The  foreigpi  correspondents  of  our  newspapers  are,  to 
the  nation  at  large,  what  our  Diplomatic  &rvice  is  to 
the  Government.  They  are  our  itinerant  eyes  and 
ears,  the  extended  organa  of  sense  by  which  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  other  countries,  and  kepi 
informed  of  what  is  passing  there.  The  iuformatioB 
collected,  and  the  impressions  formed  by  the  membeve 
of  our  various  embassies  and  consulates,  furnish  the 
lights  by  which  the  Government  is  ^ded  in  its  dealingps 
with  foreign  States ;  but  under  uie  present  system  of 
diplomacy  their  despatches  are  not  commumcated  to 
the  pubho  till  they  have  ceased  to  be  useful  for  any 

Surpose  of  controlling  or  directing  foreign  policy*.  The 
espatches  upon  whi(m  the  great  body  of  outsiders  are 
dependent,  if  they  wish  to  form  a  judgment  in  such 
matters,  are  the  reports  of  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents.  Newspaper  correspondents  may  be  called  the 
diplomatists  of  the  people.  We  read  their  dospatchoa 
every  morning,  and  our  opinions  in  foreigpi  afiTairs  are- 
formed  from  them.  A  first-rate  newspaper  is  so  power¬ 
ful  an  organisation,  it  can  place  such  resources  at  thC' 
command  of  its  servants,  that  our  amateur  diplomatists . 
are  often  and  might  still  oftener  be  put  on  a  level  with 
accredited  dmlomatists  in  learning  or  divining  facts  of  ‘ 
importance  for  ns  at  home  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
where  they  are  placed.  There  was  a  striking  instance- 
last  summer  of  the  regular  diplomatists  being  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  knowledge  of  most  important  intelligence* 
oy  the  Turkish  ambassador  of  the  Daily  Newe,  But 
however  perfect  or  imperfect  their  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  influence  oi  newspaper  correspondents  on 
public  opinion  is  so  vast,  that  the  journals  from  which 
they  are  accredited  are  under  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  respect  of  them,  and  owe  it  to  we  public  that 
they  should  exercise  the  utmost  care  and  wisdom 
in  their  selection.  Care  and  wisdom  are  both  ne¬ 
cessary.  Now,  there  is  one  at  least  of  our  news¬ 
papers — the  ”  leading  journal  ’* — which  probably  has 
exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  oi  its  foreigpi 
correspondents,  but  which  certainly  has  not  exercised 
due  wisdom  in  view  of  such  a  crisis  as  is  now  impending 
in  European  politics.  “Every  schoolboy”  knows  the 
famous  passage  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s  *  Crimea,’  in  which 
he  describes  the  mins  taken  by  the  Times  to  collect 
public  opinion  in  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
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War,  how  its  emissaries  haunted  clubs,  public^hooses, 
and  even  omnibuses,  making  attentive  note  of  every 
lemark  that  served  to  show  toe  drift  of  Uie  public  mind, 
and  how  its  gifted  penmen  poured  back  in  a  flood  what 
it  had  received  in  a  vapour.  Whether  the  Great  Com- 
panj  still  takes  the  same  means  to  gather  up  and  give 
shape  to  the  floating,  half-formed  views  of  the  many  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  cannot  profess  to  have 
detected  scouts  from  Printing-House  Square  on  the  box- 
seats  of  omnibuses,  or  searching  for  the  true  voice  of 
the  nation  in  the  noise  of  refreshment-bars  by  the 
Strand.  But  whatever  means  the  Times  now  adopts  to 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  public  opinion  of  England, 
there  is  grave  matter  for  complaint  in  the  means  bj 
which  it  professes  to  keep  Engird  informed  of  what  is 
passing  abroad.  What  should  we  say  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  they  were  to  employ  as  our  ambassadors  the 
citizens  of  a  foreign  State  P  The  first  requisite  for  a 
member  of  our  diplomatic  service  is  that  he  should  be 
an  Englishman,  tliat  he  should  observe  what  is  passing 
in  a  foreign  conntxy,  and  report  upon  it  with  an  eye  to 
British  interests.  This  is  equally  a  first  requisite  for  a 
trustworthy  foreign  correspondent.  If  he  is  not  an 
Englishman  in  all  his  interests,  if  there  is  any  other 
State  which  has  a  paramount  claim  upon  his  sympathies, 
we  cannot  expect  him  to  have  an  exclusive  regard  to 
what  it  is  for  our  advantage  to  know  when  Europe  is 
distracted  by  such  a  conflict  of  interests  as  is  now 
raging.  In  such  a  crisis,  when  some  nations  are 
straggling  for  supremacy  and  others  for  bare  life,  the 
man  who  does  not  act  for  his  own  country  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.  In  such  a  crisis  it  is  a  public  scandal 
that  the  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin  should  be  a 
Prussian,  the  Times  correspondent  at  Vienna  a  Hun¬ 
garian,  the  Times  oorrespondent  at  Paris  of  foreign 
extraction  also.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
gentlemen  do  not  discharge  their  duties  honourably,  but 
it  is  inevitable  that  their  opinions  should  be  coloured  by 
their  nationalitv^  They  do  not  look  at  events  with 
English  era.  iJnless  they  are  such  lusus  noUuroe  that  { 
they  can  divest  themselves  at  will  of  their  national  bias, 
the  danger  is  that  th^  make  the  correspondence 
columns  ^  the  Times  as  efmctually  subserve  the  purposes 
of  Germany  and  Austria  as  if  the  journal  were  in  the  , 
pay  of  the  two  Governments.  | 

The  Austrian  correspondent  of  the  Times  is  evidently  i 
a  man  of  high  ability.  The  articles  that  he  telegraphs 
from  Vienna  are  admirably  written.  Throughout  this 
Eastern  complication  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  always  ^ 
well  abreast  of  diplomatio  secrets,  and  his  forecasts  I 
have  been  almost  invariably  judicious.  His  articles  > 
convey  much  information  about  everything  in  current 
Pl^itics,  except  one  thing— what  is  passing  in  Austria. ! 
^e  clue  to  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Eastern  problem ' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Austria ;  but 
regarding  them  the  able  oorrespondent  of  the  Times  is 
silent.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  in  view  of  the' 
imminent  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  with  changing  , 
prospects  of  alliance  and  help,  the  dominant  party  in 
Austro- Hungary  has  been  veering  from  point  to  point  | 
like  a  weathercock ;  but  not  a  hint  of  these  perplexed  j 
counsels,  nor  of  their  immediate  bearing  on  the  in- 
tercsts  of  peace,  has  found  its  way  into  the  Times. 
Its  oorrespondent  has  day  by  day  discussed  the  Eastern 
Question  as  if  it  were  purely  a  matter  between  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  England ;  as  if  he  wrote  from  a  capital 
that  could  afford  to  look  upon  the  raging  storm  as  a 
spectacle  whoso  violence  it  could  feel  only  by  the  passing  i 
whiff.  The  vital  importance  of  the  confiict  to  Austria  is 
nominally  acknowledged  in  the  leading  columns  of  the  , 
Times,  as  it  is  in  general  talk,  but  it  is  practically 
ignored — it  was  not  recognised  till  vesterdav’s  issue  as 


as  they  did  during  the  Crimean  War — it  is  difficult  for 
the  mere  amateur  of  news  to  discover.  What  was  the 
meaning,  for  example,  of  the  extraordinary  telegram 
which  he  despatched  to  the  Tunes  one  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  some  weeks  ago,  immediately  after  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Protocol  at  Oonstantiuople  ? — **  Peace  is 
secure.  Russia  consents  to  disarm.  Turkey  will  do  as 
she  is  bid.”  The  news  was  false.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  was  oonoocted  in  Berlin,  but  the  rumour  never  came 
from  any  other  quarter  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the 
Berlin  correspondent  shoidd  have  been  so '  egregiously 
misinformed.  It  deserves  further  to  be  remarked  that 
if  he  had  wished  to  excite  public  feeling  in  England 
against  Russia  and  in  favour  of  poor  oppressed  Turkey, 
he  could  not  have  chosen  better  the  words  of  the  teW 
gram.  Whoever  cares  to  read  the  telegrams  of  this 
correspondeat  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  to  consider 
how  £sr  they  are  of  a  nature  to  inflame  the  prejudices 
of  England  against  Russia,  will  find  that  they  are  ad- 
mirabh^  calculated  for  the  purpose.  Unfortuiiat^y,  our 
prejudices  are  not  muoh  in  want  of  inflaming.  The 
task  is  very  effectually  performed  by  the  Poll  Mall 
Gazette  and  the  Daily  Telsgraph,  although,  to  the  credit 
of  the  former  journal,  it  most  ^  admitted  that  it  has 
become  more  sober  in  its  language  since  it  found  out 
that  the  committal  of  England  to  war  with  Russia 
**  would  not  displease  some  other  Powers.” 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  if  the  Timee  cannot 
find  competent  foreign  correspondents  without  employ¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  countries  where  its  bnreanas  are 
placed,  it  should  at  least  advertise  its  readers  of  the 
nature  of  the  sources  whence  its  intelligence  is  derived. 
The  telegrams  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  quite  as 
interesting  if  we  knew  that  they  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  capitak  where  they  reside  as  the  Times  expresses 
the  opinion  of  London.  They  would  be  quite  as  in- 
ierasting,  and  they  would  not  be  misleading.  At  present 
the  ordinaiy  readers  of  the  Times  imagine  that  they'  are 
getting  from  the  oorrespondenoe  columns  of  the  Times 
the  opinions  of  Englishmen,  or  at  least  of  writers 
whose  interests  are  English.  If  they  were  aware  that 
they  were  really  pemsing  foreign  opinion  in  the  coinmns 
of  Uieir  tmsted  guide,  they  would  know  with  what  de¬ 
ductions  to  take  it.  Let  the  Times  frankly  admit 
“  This  is  what  a  Prussian  thinks — this  is  what  a 
Hungarian  thinks — this  is  what  they  have  heard,”  but 
the  Times  should  not  pass  off  these  foreign  opinions 
and  this  intelligence  with  a  foreign  colour  as  the 
opinions  formed  and  the  intelligence  collected  by 
Englishmen  in  English  interests.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  at  a  moment  which  we  must  consider  excessively 
ill-ohosen,  the  Times  has  become  violently  anti-Russian. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  result  of  the  reports  of  its  scouts 
from  places  of  public  resort.  That  we  do  not  know ; 
but  even  the  Times,  we  think,  will  admit  that  when  the 
frequenters  of  public  places  are  merely  repeating  foreign 
opinions  with  which  it  has  itself  furnished  them,  it  is 
adopting  a  very  dangerous  method  of  forming  our 
public  policy.  It  may  be  our  interest  to  take  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  side  in  the  impending  European  struggle ;  or  it 
may  be  our  interest  to  remain  neutral ;  but  at  least  the 
grounds  of  our  deoision  should  be  supplied  to  ns.  Our 
decision  should  not  be  imported  from  Berlin  and  Vienna 
ready-made. 
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“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THI  VOTES  or  A  STBlVOIIt. 

A  night  of  finance  in  the  Honso  of  Commons  does 
not  famish  bright  entertainment  for  the  ordinary 
Stranger.  It  is  usnallj  a  night  sacred  to  disenssion, 
that,  to  qaote  a  phrase  of  Carlyle’s,  '*  conld  exhilarate 
no  mortal.”  This  week,  perhaps,  the  financial  debates 
are  even  less  animated  and  interesting  than  nsnal ;  for 
we  all  know  that  no  change  oan  be  made,  and  the  Badget 
itself,  if,  like  Rob  Roy,  it  bo  “  ower  bad  for  blessing,”  is 
also,  like  him,  **  ower  goc^  for  banning.”  Therefore, 
the  financial  debates  this  time  are  regaraed  by  most  of 
ns  merely  as  occasions  when  certain  men  feel  bonnd 
to  reoora  an  honest  bat  unavailing  protest  against 
wastefal  expenditare,  and  certain  other  men  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  or  asserted  a  reputation  as  experts  in  finance  pro¬ 
ceed  to  vindicate  their  claims.  Nothing  can  be  more  me¬ 
chanical  than  the  way  in  which  such  things  are  arranged 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  seems  all  forecast  with  the 
rigidity  of  an  old  Spanish  Court  ceremonial.  We  all 
know  that  two  or  three  Ministers  besides  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  sp>eak ;  we  all  know  that 
Mr.  Goschen  will  speak,  that  Mr.  Childers  will  deliver 
his  annual  review  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  Mr.  Dodson  will  say  something,  that  two  or 
three  independent  members  wiH  make  remarks,  and  that 
then  the  whole  thing  will  bo  over.  Eaeli  speech  is 
thought  of  simply  as  so  much  of  the  perfoiinanoe  to  be 
^t  through.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  ns 
Ignorant  and  heedless  Strangers  in  the  (Jailer^.  I 
assume  that  the  enlightened  and  serious  men  in  the 
House  itself  take  the  thing  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
They  no  doubt  follow  every  word  of  Mr.  Childers  with 
the  profoundest  interest,  and  never  fail  to  catch  the 
economic  value  of  a  sin^e  figure  let  fall  by  the  rapid 
eloquence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two 
things,  however,  surprise  me.  The  first  is  that  so  very 
few  members  of  Parliament  seem  to  be  present  on  these 
interesting  occasions ;  and  the  next,  that  if  they  all  un¬ 
derstand  it  so  well,  they  never  appear  to  make  their 
calculations  agree. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  House  on  one  of  these  grand  nights  of 
financial  debate  suggests  mournful  loneliness  aliiiost  as 
much  as  does  the  look  of  Salisbury  Plain  on  a  winter 
day.  As  to  the  next  point,  let  anyone  only  listen  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  altercations  of  the  two  or  three 
eminent  persons  who  do  take  part  in  a  debate.  Mr. 
Childers,  let  us  say,  or  Mr.  Chischen,  is  proceeding  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  calculanone  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  insists  that  the  Minister’s  figures  won’t  add  up  any¬ 
how  ;  that  in  his  account  of  last  year’s  expenditure  he  has 
dropped  out  a  couple  of  millions ;  that  he  has  put  down  to 
our  credit  what  ev.err  schoolboy  must  know  ought  to  be 
set  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account ;  and  tlmt  gene¬ 
rally  speaking  the  whole  financial  plan  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  wrong  fVbm  first  to  last.  I  beg^n  to  feel  my 
cheeks  glow  with  all  a  patriot’s  wrath  at  the  ignorance 
and  blundering  of  the  creatures  whom  an  avenging 
Providence  has  appointed  for  our  national  sins  to  manage 
our  finances  and  plunge  us  into  bankruptcy  and  shame. 
Up  gets  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presently  with 
a  scornful  smile  on  his  expressive  countenance.  He 
begins  to  say  that  he  has  heard  some  financial  blunder¬ 
ing  in  bis  time,  and  he  hopes  he  is  pretty  well 
used  to  exhibitions  of  economic  ignorance  in  that 
House;  but  anything  like  the  astonishing  mistakes 
committed  by  his  right  honourable  friend  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bench  he  never  did  hear  before,  and  hopes, 
and  indeed  is  confident,  he  is  destined  never  to 
hear  again.  Why,  to  begin  with,  his  right  honourable 
friend  evidently  misunderstood  every  word  he  (the 
Chanoellor  of  tne  Exchequer)  had  b^n  saying.  He 
could  not  have  been  listening ;  he  must  have  been  miles 
away ;  he  had  in  every  case  exactly  rewersed  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  (the  Chancellor’s)  explanations.  Then  look 
at  his  right  honourable  friend’s  own  calculations  !  His 
right  honourable  friend  had  talked  of  thousands  where 
he  evidently  meant  millions ;  he  had  confounded  the 


revenue  of  last  year  with  the  estimated  exponditure  of 
the  year  after  next;  he  had  hashed  up  surplus  with 
deficit.  He  had  oharg^  the  present  Government  with 
the  muddling  away  of  6,000,0001.  on  copper  kettles  fiesr 
the  navy,  which  were  afterwards  discovered  to  haws 
holes  in  them,  and  were  sold,  the  whole  loi^  far  4U,  lOt.^ 
whereas  sorely  his  right  honourable  friend,  of  all  meii 
in  the  world,  must  know  that  this  was  the  blunder  of 
the  late  Gkivemment,  for  his  right  honourable  friend 
himself  was  the  man  who  gave  the  order  for  the  kettles; 
Then,  as  to  his  right  honourable  friend’s  figures,  he 
scorned  to  be  dogmatic,  but  ho  would  put  it  to  the  BLotss 
to  say  whether  ten  and  twelve  made  twenty-five — 
an  assomptian  which  was  the  haws  of  all  his  right 
honourable  friend’s  elaborate  calculations.  It  miy  be 
imagined  that  the  heads  of  us  in  the  Strang^’  GhiUery 
are  somewhat  bemuddled  by  this  time.  But  then  op 
gets  Mr.  Goeohen  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Childers,  or  Mr. 
Childers  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Goschen,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exoheqner  had  not  understood  one  single  word  of  all  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  been  saying ;  that,  even  on 
the  ChanoeUor’s  own  showing,  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  absolutely  proved  his  case*;  that  the  order  for  the 
kettles  was  in  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  own  hand,  oonnter- 
sigaod  and  endorsed  several  times  over  for  emphasis  by 
tlm  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  and  that  the 
calculation  of  the  ten  and  twelve  with  which  the  Chan- 
cellor  had  found  fimlt  was  not  that  of  his  right  hononrable 
friend,  who  had  simply  quoted  it  to  refute  and  expose 
it,  but  was  the  Chancellor’s  own,  and  was  the  veiy 
keystone  of  his  whole  Badget,  the  condition  by  virtue 
of  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  So  the  debate  goes  on. 
Not  a  figure  bat  is  disputed ;  not  a  statement  but  w 
called  into  question  ;  not  a  line  of  figures  cited  by  any¬ 
one  that  will  tally  with  any  line  of  figures  quoM  by 
someone  else.  We  have  given  np  trying  to  follow  the 
discussion  long  since  in  the  Ghillery.  We  are  farther 
exasperated  as  well  as  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
time  each  right  honourable  gentleman,  while  exposing 
the  g^oss  ignorance  and  blind  stupidity  of  his  opponent, 
is  now  and  then  throwing  in  some  little  compUniffnt 
about  his  opponent’s  nndoubted  genius,  transparent 
frankness,  and  absolute  mastery  of  finance.  It  is  a 
mystery  evidently  which  they  have  amoog  them. 
They  speak  a  language  we  do  not  understand.  Their 
figures  add  up  in  a  different  way  from  ours.  They  all 
know  everything,  and  likewise  they  all  know  nothing.^ 

**  It  will  all  be  published,”  a  oonsoling  person  says  to  mq  ; 

”  Childers  will  print  bis  speech,  and  then  we  oan  read  it 
at  onr  leisure.”  “  Yes,”  I  rejoin,  “  we  can  read  it  very 
much  at  our  leisure.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  developing  a  perfect  genins  for 
crushing  retort,  whioh  the  wiseness  of  Tory  members,  if 
they  have  any,  ought  to  teach  them  to  fear.  Sinoe  he 
smashed  np  poor  Mr.  Chaplin,  no  snoh  severe  lesson 
has  been  administered  to  anyone  in  the  House  as  that 
which  he  gave  to  unlucky  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  last  Tueeday 
night.  It  was  the  night  of  the  Home  Rule  debate ;  Imd 
Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  towards  the  close  of  a  long,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  wiredrawn  speech,  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  charge  Mr.  Gladstone  with  having  written  a 
letter  recommending  Mr.  Kay  to  the  Salford  electors 
after  Mr.  Kay  had  committ^  himself  to  the  Homo 
Rule  enquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and  in  tones  of 
ominoas  calmness  asked  for  the  production  of  the  letter. 
The  Irish  Seoretary  aBBrmed  that  be  had  it  in  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down  and  calmly  waited. 
Then  began  a  scene  more  absurd  and  amusing  than  any 
witnessed  in  the  House  sinoe  the  reception  of  the  new 
Solioitor-General,  and  the  famous  search  for  the  sheriff’s 
retnm.  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  began  to  rummage  his  podrsts 
and  his  pooket-books.  He  seemed  to  ns,  in  the  Gallery, 
to  carry  almost  as  many  books  of  reference  about  him  as 
Porson  did,  according  to  a  well-known  story.  He  turned 
over  paper  after  paper,  letter  after  letter ;  he  fished  out  ss 
many  onttings  from  newspapers  as  would  have  made  np 
an  old-fhshioned  scrap-book.  At  first  the  House  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  was  to  be  only  a  momentary  quest ;  but 
when  it  became  evident  that  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  was  in 
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for  a  r^^ar  ioveutorj  of  the  contents  of  his  pockets, 
Lord  Uartington  got  np  with  that  impertarbable  com- 
poaare  which  marks  all  his  appearances  in  pnblic,  and 
prooeeded  to  address  the  Honse  on  the  general  qaestion 
as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  disturb  the 
ordinarj  onrrent  of  the  debate.  At  last,  when  Lord 
Hartington  had  finished  his  short  and  verjr  well  argued 
spoeoli,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  found  the  document  of  which 
he  had  been  in  search ;  and  lo !  it  bore  no  date,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  letter  written  bj  Mr.  Gladstone 
about  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Club  in  Salford,  written 
before  the  vacan^  in  the  representation,  and  having  no 
nrnre  to  do  with  Mr.  Kaj  than  with  the  Stran^r  in  the 
Qallerj  who  writes  these  lines.  Then  did  fir.  Glad¬ 
stone  rise  again,  and  administer  to  Sir  M.  H.  Beach 
such  a  **  dressing,’*  to  adopt  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
word,  as  I  should  think  he  will  not  foiget  too  quickly. 
No  one,  I  ianoj,  felt  any  particular  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  Socretary.  He  is  a  cold,  repelling  personage,  who 
gives  one  the  impression  of  immense  {Mriggishness  and 
rather  stolid  self-conceit.  Men  of  that  stomp  ought  to 
be  a  little  careful.  What  could  be  more  obvious 
than  the  proper  course  for  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  to  have 
taken  P  Why  did  he  not,  when  he  saw  that  his  printed 
extract  bore  no  date,  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  he  had 
ever  written  such  a  letter,  and,  if  he  had,  when  it  was 
written,  and  about  what  P  It  is  one  of  the  elementary 
rules  of  courtesv  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  if  a 
man  is  to  be  called  to  account  for  anything  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  or  done,  he  is  to  receive  private  notice 
beforehand  of  the  intention.  The  Irish  S^retory  com- 
mitted  a  breach  of  Parliamentary  good  manners  as  well 
as  of  ordinary  propriety  when  he  made  his  thoughtless 
attack.  I  am  led  thereby,  as  a  philosophical  enquirer, 
to  ask  why  it  is  that  men  who  are  slow  and  heavy  in 
every  other  way,  often  are  so  light-minded  in  forming 
conclusions,  and  so  rashly  quick  in  giving  public  ex- 
pi^ion  to  them  P 


THE  HOME  RULE  DEBATE. 

The  annual  Home  Rule  debate  ao(|uired  more  than 
usual  interest  this  year  from  its  following  so  close  upon 
the  Salford  election.  The  policy  of  Mr.  E!ay,  the  de¬ 
feated  Liberal  candidate,  in  accepting  the  programme  of 
the  Home  Rulers,  had  been  made  the  sntject  of  some 
Tor^  sharp  comments,  and  the  Liberal  party  were  npop 
their  mettle  to  show  how  far  they  approved  of  this 
policy,  and  in  what  relations  they  were  prepared  to  place 
themselves  towards  the  Home  Rule  party.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  debate  a  taunting  and  threatening  letter 
h(^  been  addressed  to  them  through  the  Timet,  Mr. 
F.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  figured  for  a  brief  period 
as  the  member  for  Galway,  and  now  reappears  as 
**  Vice-President  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Homo  Rule  Confederation,”  a  politician  who  has 
given  considerable  proofs  of  abihty,  and  who  seems 
animated  by  an  ambition  to  place  the  name  of 
O’Donnell  on  as  high  an  eminence  of  tome  as  that  of 
O’Connell,  had  written  to  the  Timet  to  affirm  that  in 
the  Salford  election  **  the  Irish  vote  was  given  solid,” 
and  that  the  Home  Rulers  **  contributed  as  nearly  as 
possible  1,500  votes  to  the  Liberal  minority.”  Mr. 
O’Donnell  went  on  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the 
UoBie  Rulers  failed  to  return  Mr.  Kay  was  that  they 
had  to  act  ”  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  current  of 
adverse  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  merits 
(»f  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  policies  in  the  East.” 
They  toiled  to  return  Mr.  Kay,  but  Mr.  O’Donnell  begged 
the  Liberal  party  to  remember  that  ”  if  the  Home  Rulers 
1  ai  voted  the  other  wav  the  Liberal  candidate  would 
liave  been  more  than  3,000  votes  behind  his  opponent 
and  he  added,  ”  So  long  as  Salford  is  Salford,  no  Liberal 
candidate  will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  the  absence 
of  the  Home  Rule  contingent.”  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  the  Great  Intimidator’s  lecture  to  the  Liberal 
party.  He  ^ve  them  plainly  to  understand  that  as  in 
Salford  so  in  every  English  constituency,  henceforth 
**  the  Irish  vote  is  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  unless 
special  reasons,  such  as  the  necessity  of  inflicting 


deserved  chastisement,  lead  us  to  adopt  a  different 
course.”  ”  If  in  fifty  British  constituencies  we  may  not 
be  always  able  to  seat  the  Liberal  candidates  who  have 
accepted  our  terms,  as  we  have  done  at  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Burnley,  Halifax,  Dundee,  and  many  other  boroughs,  at 
any  rate  we  can  prevent  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
dates  who  reject  our  aid.  There  are  few  great  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  which  we  cannot  convert  a  Con¬ 
servative  minority  of  hundreds  into  a  majority  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Bound  as  they  are  by  their  principles  to  the  cause 
of  nationalities,  pledged  as  they  are  a  hundred-fold  to  the 
cause  of  local  administration  and  self-government,  it  is 
Liberal  enemies  of  Irish  rights  who  would  find  that 
against  them  above  all  would  the  weapon  of  the  Home 
Role  Confederation  be  used.  The  Liberal  party  may 
wait  till  the  crack  of  doom,  but,  until  thev  have  accepted 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  they  will  be  allowed,  whether 
most  worthy  or  most  unworthy,  to  bear  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  British  Empire.” 

This  is  plain  speaking,  and  the  language  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  in  reply  to  it,  in  discussing  Mr.  Shaw’s 
motion  on  Tuesday,  was  no  less  decided.  ”  Nothing,” 
as  the  Pall  MaHl  Gazette  has  said,  **  could  be  more  lucid, 
courageous,  and  unfaltering  ”  than  Mr.  Forster’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  ”  the  enormous  absurdities  of  a  proposal  to 
refer,  not  the  details,  but  the  vital  principles  of  a 
chan^  so  vast  and  far-reaching  to  a  Select  Committee.” 
Noth'.ng  mora  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  lucidity 
and  courage,  but  perhaps  there  was  room  for  a  little 
more  humour.  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Fawcett  were,  if 
anything,  too  serious.  No  doubt  a  confident  declaration 
that  the  Liberal  party  must  wait  for  office  till  the  crack  of 
doom,  unless  they  consented  to  put  Home  Rule  on  their 
backs,  was  calculated  to  excite  serious  thoughts ;  but  if 
the  earnest  repudiators  of  Home  Rule,  who  have  shown 
themselves  willing  to  stay  out  of  office  till  that 
terrible  calamity  happens  rather  than  pronounce  the 
prescribed  shibj^let^  had  only  shown  a  little  sense 
of  the  humour  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  proposal,  they  would  not 
have  done  any  harm  to  their  cause.  Perhaps  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  stem  attitude  they  gpve  additional  emphasis 
to  their  determination  not  to  follow  those  more  accom¬ 
modating  Liberals  who  have  agreed  to  vote  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  oi  Inquiry  into  the  merits  of  Home  Rule,  but  if 
they  wish  to  burst  the  bubble  they  must  expose  its 
hollowness  and  circumference  in  a  more  good-humoured 
spirit.  It  is  vain  to  adopt  a  serious  tone  in  proving 
tnat  this  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament  is  really  a 
more  revolutionary  proposal  than  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  True,  if  the  sounding  demand  for  a  sepamte 
Parliament  is  followed  into  detail,  and  all  that  is  im¬ 
plied  in  it  is  seriously  evolved,  it  is  seen  to  mean  an 
utter  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  If  Ireland  is  to  have  a  separate  Parliament  and 
yet  retain  its  connection  with  the  British  Empire,  the 
limits  and  duties  of  this  local  Parliament  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  must  be  defined ;  and  unless  the  Irish 
Parliament  is  to  be  subordinated  to  a  Parliament  com¬ 
posed  of  Scotch  and  English  members,  there  must  be 
created  in  Scotland  and  England  local  Parliaments  of 
the  same  rank  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as 
the  local  Irish  Parliament.  The  whole  machinery 
of  British  government  must  be  changed.  But  to 
use  this  argument  seriously  with  Home  Rulers, 
to  challenge  them  to  a  serious  disputation,  and  put 
this  gravely  forward  as  one  side  of  the  case, 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  convincing  effect.  The  Irish 
mind  responds  promptly  to  any  bellicose  challenge, 
whatever  mi^  be  the  weapons  empl(^ed— fists',  pistols,  or 
swords — and  if  it  is  proposed  to  confute  the  Home 
Rulers  by  earnest  argument,  they  will  debate  till  that 
crack  of  doom  of  which  Mr.  O’Donnell  spoke.  They 
will  answer  hard  logic  with  logic,  or  something  whicu 
assumes  the  form  of  logic,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  fighting. 
Bat  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  humour  might  be 
attended  with  happier  results.  If  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  shown  them  on  Tuesday  all  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  any  conceivable  scheme  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
and  invited  them  to  make  merry  over  the  idea,  the 
Home  Rulers  might  at  first  have  affected  a  virtuous 
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indignation  at  the  levitj  of  such  a  proceeding, 
bat  tb^  woald  have  foand  it  impossible  in  the  end 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  general  laugh.  Whj  does 
not  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  apply  his  gpreat  powers  to 
a  hnmoroos  exposition  of  Home  Bale  ?  It  would  be 
more  worthy  of  him,  and  would  g^ve  him  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  his  present  somewhat  cynical  acquiescence 
in  the  programme  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Inauiry. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  views  of  O'Connell 
expressed  in  1837  and  1838  with  the  project  of  the 
Home  Rulers.  O'Connell  was  unable  to  see  any  halfway 
house  between  Repeal  and  a  thorough  incorporation  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  **  1  onoe  more  call  on  the 
people  of  England,"  he  siud,  **  on  the  House,  on  every 
member  of  Parliament,  to  remember  that  one  of  two 
things  is  expected — either  a  Repeal  of  the  tlnion,  or  a 
frill  measure  of  justioe  to  Ireland."  And  this  full 
measure  of  justioe  he  explained  as  being  **  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  interests  and  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  conn- 
tries."  Ireland,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  to  become 
as  much  part  of  England  as  Yorkshire.  **  The  Union 
should  be  one  in  which  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction 
between  Yorkshire  and  Carlow,  between  Waterford  and 
Cumberland ;  there  ought  to  be  an  identity  of  laws,  an 
identity  of  institutions,  and  an  identity  of  liberties."  If 
the  Home  Rulers  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  then  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  are  perfectly  willing  to 
co-operate  with  them.  If,  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  any 
Home  Ruler  **  should  move  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  whether  farther  improvements  could  not  be 
made  in  our  Private  Bill  legislation,  he  certainly,  and  he 
was  sure  many  others,  would  gpve  the  motion  a  hearty 
approval.  If  they  wished  for  gpreater  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  aimed  at  weakening  the  principle  of  centrali¬ 
sation,  he  could  work  cordially  with  them.  When  the 
scheme  of  the  honourable  member  for  West  Norfolk  was 
brought  forward,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  get 
what  was  done  for  England  done  abo  for  Ireland."  But 
beyond  that  the  Liberal  party,  as  a  party,  is  not 
prepared  to  go  even  at  the  nsk  of  remaining  out  of  office 
till  Mr.  O'Donnell's  crack  of  doom.  Home  Rule  is 
admirable  as  a  humorous  extravagance  and  as  a  theme 
for  eloquent  declamation  ;  in  these  respects  its  vagueness 
is  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  as  far  off  from  being  a  prac¬ 
ticable  political  expedient  as  anything  ever  conceived  in 
the  fertile  brains  of  the  gifted  race  with  whom  it*  has 
originated. 


THE  INCIDENCE  OP  TAXATION. 

The  deliberate  statement  that  the  incidence  of  taxa¬ 
tion  between  1864  and  1876  has  so  changed  that  the 
working  classes  pay  five  per  cent,  more,  and  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  five  per  cent,  less,  in  the  latter  year 
than  in  the  former,  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  elicit  a 
considerable  amount  of  feeling  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  W.  Holms  brought  forward  a  resolution  in  the 
House  on  Thursday  week  to  the  ^ect  that,  in  view  of 
the  above  fact,  taxation  ought  to  be  readjusted.  Par¬ 
liament  accepted  neither  the  fact  nor  the  resolution,  but 
a  debate  of  considerable  importance  took  place,  and 
materials  for  much  thought  were  accumulated  on  the 
occasion.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  question  is 
allowed  to  drop,  the  more  so  as  it  need  be  made  by  ho 
means  a  purely  political  one.  Mr.  Holms's  speech  was 
moderate,  and  contained  calculations  which,  if  verifi^, 
are  far  too  weighty  to  be  passed  over  hastily.  All  he 
asked  for  was  uiat  the  distribution  or  pressure  of  taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  altered  when  it  was  shown  to  be  unequal. 
And  this,  he  contended,  was  the  case  from  the  following 
figures : — While  the  actual  taxation  of  the  country  has 
increased  only  by  about  one  million  and  a- half  sterling 
between  1864  and  1876,  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
have  paid  less  by  two  and  a-half  millions,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  have  paid  more  by  four  millions,  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  period.  It  is  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  consist  of  persons  who  live  by 
TnRnnft.1  labour ;  and  further,  that  the  working  class  on 
the  average  consume  per  head  as  much  ardent  spirit  and 
malt  as  ^e  upper  and  mid*lle  classes.  They  thus  pay 


two-thirds  of  all  the  duties  on  those  articles,  spending 
a  large  proportion  of  their  means  on  such  olgecte. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  amount  of  tea  per  head  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  working  classes  was  very  far  below  tho 
present  average,  so  that  in  this  prime  article  of  con¬ 
sumption  th^  again  pay  far  more  in  proportion  than 
in  previous  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  tho  tea 

duty,  being  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  of  sixpence  per 
pound  on  all  teas,  falls  more  heavily  on  tho  chei^^r 
qualities  bought  by  the  poor  than  on  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  kinds  bought  by  the  rich.  Thus,  of  the  four  great 
articles  of  consumption  from  which  a  huge  proportion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived,  namely,  spirits^ 
malt^  tea,  and  tobacco,  the  taxation  of  three  at  least 
is  said  to  proee  unduly  upon  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  propounded  the  theory  that  English 
workmen  are  nroTOrtionately  better  off  than  their 
brethren  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  seeing  that  the  former 
do  not  pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  duty  paid  on  an  ordinary 
glass  of  whisky,  considering  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  a 
glass  of  beer. '  The  people,  in  the  opinion  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member,  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  consuming 
the  beverages  **  provided  by  nature,"  meaning  thereby 
the  vintages  rather  of  Spain  than  of  Loohleven ;  and 
that  the  only  fhir  mode  of  raising  an  income  from  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits  is  to  tax  each  article  in  proportion  to 
the  alcohol  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Holms’s  remedy  for 
the  assumed  unfiedr  incidence  of  taxation  is  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  preserved 
bruits,  retaining  the  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors  and 
tobacco.  We  are  not  told  how  the  deficiency  of  some 
4,500,0001.  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  revenue ;  but  we 
presume  that  a  tax  whose  incidence  is  on  the  other 
classes  of  society  would  be  suggested. 

The  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
masterpiece  of  parliamentary  dialectics  ;  but  oc  avoided 
the  real  point  at  issue,  which  was  not  taxation  but  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  He  declined  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Childers  whether  spirits  wore  a  luxu^  Or 
a  necessary  of  life.  “  If  it  is  true,"  asks  Sir  Stafljord, 
**  that  the  working'olasses  are  paying  more  than  they  did 
fifteen  years  ago,  what  is  the  reason  ?  "  No  now  taxes 
have  bron  indposed  on  any  of  the  articles  which  they 
consume ;  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  considerable 
reductions,  while  the  expenditure  of  the  people  upon 
those  articliM  on  which  the  taxes  fall  has  been  s6  largely 
increased  that  they  produce  at  the  lower  rate  a  very 
much  larger  revenue  than  th^  did  before.  In  point  of 
'  fact,  the  chaige  brought  by  ku*.  Holms  is  admitted,  but 
it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  answer  it  by  alleging  that  the 
increase  of  wages  of  the  working  classes  enables  tliem 
to  bear  a  greater  burden  than  was  formerly  imposed 
upon  them.  Now  this  argument  would  be  perfectly  fair 
if  it  could  be  asserted  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
have'  not  had  a  full  share  in  the  same  wave  of 
prosperity'  which  has  favoured  working-men.  But 
this  is  not  ‘araerted.  All  have  been  oehefited  by 
the  same  cause.  Incomes  have  universally '  increased, 
and  every  class  of  society  has  prospered  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  If,  then,  it  be  ^e  that 
the  incidence  of  taxation  has  l^u  changed — find  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  practically  admits  that  this 
is  the  case — it*  appears  that  toe  grievance  is  a  real  one 
for  the  working  classes.  Why  should  their  prosperity 
be  especially'  taxed  ?  The  only  point  in  which  it'  can 
be  fairly  Sieged  that  they  have  been  exclusively 
ffivoured  is  in  'education,  the  sum  spent  in  primaiy 
education  having  risen  from  816,0001.  in  1862  to 
1,881,0001.  in  1876.  But  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  does  not  benefit  the  working  classes  only.  The 
attempt  of  the  Chancellor  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  emergency  the  income-tax  is 
always  resorted  to,  the  working  classes  are  not  really 
treated  with'  injustice,  is  hardly  justifiable.  Why  should 
they  pay  more  than  their  share  in  peace  time,  in  order 
to  be  spared  in  times  of  war  ?  "Why  should  not  a  per¬ 
fectly  eouitable  system  be  arranged,  by  which  each  class 
should  bear  its  proper  burden  in  good  and  bad  times 
alike  ? 

We  should  be  sorry  to  commit  ourselves  to  tho  sup- 
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port  of  Hr.  Holme's  scheme  so  far  as  he  has  one,  or 
mdeed  of  anj  other.  We  oulj  go  so  fiir  as  to  say  that 
a  case  for  consideration  certainly  appears  to  hare  been 
mmAt*  out.  Of  coarse  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  in- 
oidenoe  of  taxation  used  to  weigh  with  nndae  pressare 
on  the  npper  and  middle  classes,  and  that  the  change 
#hioh  has  taken  place  has  been  only  a  fair  and  proper 
readjaatment.  Bat  this  is  not  alleged  on  any  hand. 
Thas  the  question  may  fairly  be  considered  on  its  own 
ments  alone.  What  is  the  fair  proportion  of  taxation 
{^hich  the  working  classes  ought*  to  bear  ?  It  is  not 
easy  to  produce  a  reply  off-hand.  A  thousand  con- 
sideratiofM  arise  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question. 


•  SWOBN  BOOKMAKERS. 

The  almost  infinite  extent  of  human  folly  and  credu¬ 
lity  has  been  remarkably  illastrated  during  the  pro¬ 
tected  coarse  of  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  so- 
called  turf  swindlers.  It  seems  at  first  incre^ble  that 
a  lady  of  sufficient  age  to  manage  her  own  afiairs  should 
send  cheques  to  the  amount  of  10,0001.  to  a  perfect 
stranger  upon  his  written  assurance  that  he  will  be  able 
io  secure  her  an  enormous  profit.  Women,  as  a  rule, 
are  sapposed  to  be  eren  sharper  in  business  matters 
than  men.  Hen,  to  a  certain  extent,  trust  one  another ; 
a  woman,  as  a  rale,  trusts  nobody,  examines  minutely 
everything  that  sbe,  bays,  and  haggles  over  every  bargain 
that  she  makes.  Perhaps,  however,  the  conduct  of  Mine, 
de  Qoncourt,  the  prosecutrix  in  this  cause  cSUhre\  can  be 
most  easily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  women, 
nnlike  men  again,  are  apt  to  be  |penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  Had  she  been  writing  to  Paris  to  order  a  silk 
dress  worth  about  250  francs,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have 
insisted  on  having  a  sample  of  the  silk  sent  for  her 
approbation  ;  but  when  it  came  to  sending  cheques  for 
250,000  francs  to  perfect  strangers,  no  suspicion  or  doubt 
seems  to  have  crossed  her  mind.  Hme.  de  Goncourt  is, 
we  gather,  a  widow,  with  a  considerable  income.  She 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  a  small  gang 
of  English  swindlers,  of  whom  the  man  Benson  seems 
to  have  been  the  gniding  spirit,  selected  her  as  a  victim. 
How  they  first  heard  of  her,  or  what  induced  them  to 
single  her  out,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  elaborate 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  scheme  of 
brispuidam  shows  that  tney  had  carefully  considered  the 
mouse  aditue  of  the  lady's  mind.  One  morning  towards 
the  end  of  last  year  the  post  brought  Hme.  de  Goncourt 
a  number  of  wm^t  purported  to  be  an  English  paper, 
entitled  Sporl.  She  read  it  in  innocence  that  it  was  a 
dummy  namber,  printed  especially  for  herself,  and  found 
that  there  was  in  England  a  bookmaker  of  the  name  of 
**’Hontgomery,"  who  had  made  **  millions  "  upon  the 
turf,  and  who  spent  his  money  in  the  most  princely 
manner,  more  especially  lavishing  large  sums  in 
charity.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Montgomeiy's  uniform 
success  in  singling  out  winners  had  exposed  him 
to  the  hatred  and  enmity  of  the  bookmakers,  who 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  never  to  bet  with  him 
except  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  legitimate 
odds.  At  this  infamous  conduct  the  editor  of  Sport  was 
very  indignant.  He  advised  Mr.  Montgomeiy  to  bet 
on  the  oniet "  by  employing  foreign  agents  ;  and,  lest  it 
^oald  be  doubted  why  foreign  agents  should  be  used 
when  English  agents  might  do  as  well,  it  was  blandly 
stated  that  **  the  270th  rule  of  the  English  Jockey  Club 
makes  any  bet,  made  by  one  Englishman  for  another, 
absolutely  void.”  Mme.  de  Goncourt,  ignorant  of  course 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  betting  in  England  is  done 
under  fictitious  names,  or  by  commission,  seems  to  have 
swallowed  all  these  marvellous  fables  in  their  entirety, 
and  was  no  doubt  fascinated  by  the  notion  of  the  mys- 
terions^  Mr.  Montgomeiy  with  his  infallible  system  of 
”  spotting  winners,”  and  his  power  of  ”  netting  millions 
upon  a  single  race.”  All  this,  however,  was  merely  what 
miglers  call  ”  ground  bait.”  A  few  days  later  the  line 
itself  was  put  into  the  ‘water.  The  lady  received  a  letter 
from  Montgomery  himself,  stating  that  her  name  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  by  the  ”  Anglo-French  So- 
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ciety  of  Publicity”  as  a  person  of  high  position 
and  considerable  wealth,  who  would  be  willmg,  for 
the  proper  commission,  to  act  as  his  agent.  By  so 
doing,  no  assured  her,  she  could  incur  no  personal 
risk;  if  he  lost,  he  stood  the  loss  himself;  if  he 
won,  she  would  have  her  commission  of  five  per  cent. 
The  notion  of  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
millions  without  any  risk  on  her  own  part  not  unna¬ 
turally  seized  upon  Mme.  de  Goncourt's  imagination. 
She  became  Mr.  Montgomery's  agent,  and  she  at  onoe 
received  from  him  a  couple  of  crossed  cheques,  one  for 
200^.  and  the  other  for  1,000Z.,  drawn  upon  the  ”  Royal 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross.”  Tnese  she  was  in- 
stracted  to  remit  to  certain  bookmakers  in  London, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  if 
she  wanted  to  make  something  more  than  a  paltry  com¬ 
mission  of  five  per  cent.,  she  md  better  at  once  send  a 
thousand  pounds  of  her  own  money  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Elllerton,  who  was  described  as  a  ”  sworn  bookmaker,” 
in  whom  the  most  absolute  confidence  could  1^ 
placed.  Poor* Mme.  de  Goncourt  would  seem  to 
nave  been  thoroughly  taken  in  by  the  fictitious 
cheques  and  the  fictitious  title  of  “sworn  book¬ 
maker.”  She  sent  her  cheque  for  l,000i.,  begging 
Mr.  Ellerton  to  cash  it,  and  to  invest  the  procee£r  for 
her  upon  a  particular  horse,  and  before  a  week  was 
over  she  had,  under  the  disinterested  advice  of  Mr. 
Mont^mery,  invested  no  less  a  sum  than  10,000Z.  A 
creduTify  so  astonishing  seems  to  have  tempted  Benson, 
alias  Montgomeiy,  and  his  gang  to  venture  upon  a 
yet  bolder  fraua,  and  Mme.  de  Goncourt  received 
another  letter,  couched  in  language  of  an  outrageously 
high-fiown  kind,  and  advising  her  to  at  once  send 
drafts  for  30,000/.  to  Mr.  Ellerton  for  the  purpose  of 
backing  an  outsider  at  a  fabulously  long  price.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  lady,  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  draw  a 
cheque  for  30,000/.  without  consulting  her  bankers. 
Going  to  her  bankers  with  orders  to  them  to  sell  out, 
she  learnt  at  once  that  there  was  no  such  bank  as 
the  Royal  Bank  of  London  at  Charing  Cross,  that 
there  are  no  sworn  bookmakers  in  England,  and  that 
she  had  simply  been  the  victim  of  a  commonplace 
conspiracy.  Alarmed  at  this,  she  consulted  the  police, 
and  the  Scotland  Yard  detectives  took  her  case  in  hand 
with  all  their  usual  intelligence  and  with  more  than 
their  usual  zeal.  The  result  was  that  five  gentlemen,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  turf  in  various  (Question¬ 
able  ways,  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  It 
was  condusively  proved  against  them  that  each  of  them 
had  taken  part  in  the  joint  conspiracy  to  defraud  Mme. 
de  Goncourt.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  they  had 
rinted  a  dummy  namber  of  a  dummy  newspaper,  they 
ad  engraved  dummy  cheques  on  a  dummy  bank,  they 
had  distribated  themselves  in  various  parts  of  London, 
assuming  different  names  from  day -to  day,  and  finidly, 
after  they  had  obtained  Mme.  de  Gon(K>art's  cheques, 
they  had  converted  them  into  cash,  and  the  cash 
again  into  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  again  into  S<X)tch  notes.  Fortunately, 
when  they  were  arrested,  some  of  them  in  England  and 
some  in  the  Netherlands,  the  proceeds  of  the  plunder 
were  found  upon  them. 

Mme.  de  Goncxiurt,  incredible  as  her  folly  may  seem, 
is  but  an  ordinary  specimen  of  a  large  class.  The 
world  is  full  of  people  who,  having  but  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  at  their  command,  are  always 
puzzling  themselves  how  they  can  best  make  60  per 
cent,  upon  it.  There  is  something  not  altogether  un¬ 
reasonable  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  indeed  a  little  like 
the  old  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  There  is 
obviously  for  a  widow,  wno  has  been  left  with  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  3J  per  cent,  on  the  one  hand  and  60  per 
cent,  on  the  other,  and  it  is  upon  the  desire  of  ignorant 
people  to  secure  the  larger  dividend  that  rogues,  such 
as  Benson  and  his  confederates,  trade.  People  who 
want  a  large  return  for  their  money,  and  who  do 
not  see  their  way  to  make  it  themselves,  are  easily 
persuaded  that  there  are  men  of  genius'  in  the  world 
sufficiently  clever  to  make  it  for  them.  It  is  idle 
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to  remind  these  unhappy  victims  that  the  rules 
of  political  economy  are  inexorable ;  that  profits  always 
equalise  themselves,  and  that  the  idea  of  making 
60  per  cent,  in  a  honest  and  legitimate  manner  is  out 
of  the  question.  There  are  various  ways,  of  course,  in 
which  60  or  even  100  per  cent,  can  be  made,  pro¬ 
vided  the  capitalist  is  willing  to  conduct  his  business 
in  person,  and  is  not  too  particular  as  to  its  character. 
A  man  can  lend  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  or  can  buy 
up  the  reversions  of  needy  and  impatient  reversioners,  or 
even,  if  he  chooses,  can  levy  blackmail.  The  market, 
however,  for  enterinrise  of  this  kind  is  limited,  and  the 
few  robbers  who  are  masters  of  the  situation  keep  the 
game  in  their  own  hands.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  such  a 
man  could  possibly  be  foolish  enough  to  let  the  public 
into  such  a  secret  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
is  so  utterly  absurd  as  to  be  hardly  worth  serious 
consideration. 

There  is  a  conuuon-sense  about  all  these  matters  which 
ought  to  protect  people  from  such  folly.  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  for  instance,  offers  to  issue  a  loan  at  701, 
for  1001,  and  at  15  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  in 
effect  at  the  rate  of  21*  per  cent. ;  or  a  “  sworn  book¬ 
maker  offers  clients  who  may  dioose  to  put  their  money 
in  his  hands  a  guaranteed  profit  of  80  per  cent.  Eng 
land  is  only  too  full  of  money  waiting  for  investment. 
Insurance  offices,  for  instance,  have  very  often  enormous 
sums  lyiog  idle  in  their  hands.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a 
single  man  in  the  City  who  would  not  be  only  too  glad 
to  face  a  reasonable  risk  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  making 
15  or  even  10  per  oent.  for  his  money.  City  men  are 
too  careful  to  be  easily  entrapped.  Greedy  aud  credulous 
people  like  Mme.  de  Goncourt  commit  the  initial  mis¬ 
take  of  fancying  themselves  wiser  than  men  who  have 
given  their  whole  life  and  time  to  business.  Mme.  de 
wncourt,  indeed,  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  a  silly  woman  ;  rather  she  was  of  a  shrewd 


died  in  Seville  on  the  7th  inst.,  a  widow,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  of  eighty  years.  In  her  religious  enthtuiasiQ 
she  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  Spaniards ;  her  love  of  Spahi 
— and  above  all  her  devotion  to  that  branch  of  the 
Church  which  is  supported  by  the  ex-Queen  of  S{Mn, 
whose  son  sits  on  nis  mother's  throne  in  Madrid*^ 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  devotion  of  Ximenes 
and  the  zeal  of  Torquemada.  But  Cceoilia  Bohl  de 
Faber — the  maiden  name  of  our  authoress — had  too 
much  Teutonic  blood  in  her  veins  to  allow  her  devotion 
to  the  Churoh  to  steal  away  her  brains.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  devoted  herself  to  literature  rather  than  to  the 
cloister,  and,  happily  for  the  world,  betook  herself  to 
observing  t^  ways  of  Spanish  peasants,  listening  to 
and  reoording  their  common  talk,  and  illastrating 
the  relation  they  bore  to  the  rich  Spaniards,  their 
masters,  who  kept  them  in  iterance,  bnt  lavished 
on  them  their  patronage,  their  kindness,  and  their 
love.  These  uncommon  powers  of  observatioo  wewe 
extended  to  the  Andalusian  landscape,  wkh  ils  ever 
golden  sun,  its  blossoms  of  orange  and  pomegra¬ 
nate,  mixed  now  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  olive, 
and  now  with  the  dancing  happiness  of  the  vine. 
Since  the  days  of  Quevedo,  Spain  has  produced  nothing 
to  equal  some  of  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  Fernan  Caballero.  Not  even  Moratm  with  his 
comedies,  nor  Yriarto  with  his  fables,  nor  Balmes 
with  his  respectable  religious  controversies,  can  com¬ 
pare  in  all  toese  with  the  comedy,  the  fable,  and  the 
religious  addresses  of  the  authoress  of  *La  Familia 
de  Alvareda,'  *  La  Gaviota,*  ‘  Elia,*  *  Lammas,'  *  Una 
en  Otro,*  and  many  other  delightful  wortw,  which  will 
live  as  long  as  Spain  itself  shall  last.  Daring  the 
past  half-century  we  have  had  a  few  pretW  poems  from 
Martines  de  Rosa,  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  Rreton  de  los 
Herrevos ;  plays  and  essays  from  Hartzenbuscb,  Ventura 
de  la  Vega ;  flashes  of  wild  fire  from  Espronceda ;  the 
and  energetic  turn  of  mind,  and  imagined  that  if  she  en-  I  spirit  of  Calderon  and  Lope  do  Vega  has  been  restored 


tinsted  her  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  she  would  be 
able  to  double  the  amount  every  three  months.  The 
result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  disabused  her,  and  it 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  her  misfortunes  will  serve 
as  a  warning  to  other  ladies  equally  self-sufficient. 
Indeed,  until  widows,  and  country  clergymen,  and 
half-pay  officers,  and  other  such  victims,  are  per 


to  us  iu  the  pages  of  Zorilla ;  and  Trueba  has  shed  a 
sweet  lustre  on  human  life,  as  it  is  to  be  found  m  some 
of  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Peninsula.  And  yet  not  all 
these  put  together,  or  the  best  extracted  from  them  all, 
can  equal  even  the  feeblest  effort  of  Feman  Caballero. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  greater  advantages 
than  any,  even  of  the  earlier  great  Spanish  writeUi, 


goaded  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  60  per  cent,  safely  excepting  only  Cervantes,  who  to  his  knowledge  of  other 
and  honestly,  there  will  always  be  rogues  in  the  world  tongues  besides  the  grand  Castilian  of  his  day  must  be 
to  float  a  loan  for  a  South  American  Republic,  or  to 
adopt  the  ro/a  of  a  “sworn  bookmaker."  Many  years 
ago,  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  some  very  sensible  stories 


added  that  be  was  the  greatest  Earop<|pn  traveller  of  hia 
time,  and  the  only  Spaniard  who  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  provinces  of  Spam.  Fbman 


for  the  young,  illustrating  the  cardinal  truths  of  political  Caballero  read  with  avidity  not  only  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
economy.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  similar  collection  t>_i  t  t\  .w- 

could  be  issued  for  the  use  of  crednlous  and  self-suffi- 


cient  adults.  "How  1  Invested  in  the  Bonds  of  a 
Foreign  Republic,"  "How  1  Purchased  Shares  iu  a 
Silver  Mine  for  the  rise,"  "  How  I  entrusted  my  Money 
to  a  *  Sworn  Bookmaker ; '  "  these  are  but  specimens 
of  titles  under  which  a  series  of  instructive  stones  might 
with  advantage  be  written.  I^Ime.  de  Goncourt,  inde^, 


but  also  Scott,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Balzac,  Dornas,  Leon 
Gozlan,  and  Octave  Feuillet.  Her  godfather  in  lettert 
was  none  other  than  Washington  Irving,  to  whose 
judgment  her  first  work  was  submitted,  and  she  had 
for  her  friend  and  publisher  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  Revolting  in  the  extreme  as  many  of 
the  characters  are  in  ‘  Elia,’  m  *  Lagrimas,'  *  El  ultimo 
Consuejo,’  and  in  many  other  of  her  stories,  they  are  all 

j  ,  .1  «  TV*  t  ,  'll*"! _ _ _ _ ? _ 


is  in  no  way  more  foolish  than  many  other  equally  in-  true  to  the  life.  Disgustingand  hideous  as  are  the  crimes  of 


telligent  people.  The  rogues  who  swindled  her  are  in 
Newgate,  it  is  true,  and  will  soon  be  removed  to  Port¬ 
land;  but  other  rogues  who  have  proved  themselves 
equally,  if  not*  more,  dangerous,  are  still  at  large, 
flourishing  npon  the  proceeds  of  their  brigandage,  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  aud  faring  sumptuously.  The 
line  which  separates  Mr.  Ellerton,  alias  Benson,  the 
"  sworn  bookmaker,”  from  the  promoters  and  financiers 
with  whom  the  last  few  years  of  City  history  have  made 
us  familiar,  is  one  which  it  would  puzzle  the  most 
adroit  special  pleader  to  draw,  and  which,  ethically,  is 
altogether  incapable  of  determination. 


FERNAN  CABALLERO. 


•:The  gifted  lady  to  whom  this  pseudonym  belonged 
was  a  German  by  race,  bom  in  Switzerland,  who  mar¬ 
ried,  in  the  conrae  of  a  long  life,  three  Spaniards,  and 


her  assassins,  bandits,  and  abandoned  women,  and  not  less 
so  the  superstitions  in  which  these  picturesque  wretches 
are  all  wrapped  up,  as  in  a  garment,  they  are  likewise 
all  true.  No  special  correspondent  of  a  London  journal, 
however  gifted,  could  give  the  world  such  accurate  account 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  peasant — his  way 
of  thinking,  his  way  of  life,  or  how  he  comes  to  have  a 
hope  of  going  to  heaven,  no  matter  how  dreadful  may 
hare  been  his  crimes,  as  may  be  found  in  the  novels  of 
Fernan  Caballero. 

There  is,  besides,  much  that  is  bright,  full  of  delicious 
humour,  and  delightful  description,  especially  when 
depicting  hnman  life  as  it  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Alpn- 

i ‘arras — the  olive  fields,  vineyards,  and  orange  groves  of 
ler  own  Andalusia.  We  may  give  one  extract,  taken 
at  random,  which  shows  the  qualitv  of  la  sal  Andaluz  to 
bo  found  sprinkled  all  through  the  stories,  poems,  or 
essays  of  our  accomplished  novelist. 

In  ‘  Una  en  Otro '  are  many  scenes  which  set  forth  our 
author’s  strength  in  comedy.  Casta,  the  heroine,  is  bent 
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on  riddinff  herself  of  an  old  tiresome  lover,  Don 
/udas  Taddes  Barbo,  and  the  opportnnify  comes  unex¬ 
pectedly:^ 

*'  Are  Ton,  then,  s  poet  like  the  rest  ?  ”  inquired  Don  Judas. 

**  Mj  neart  is.**  repufd  Caets ;  and,  os  if  inspired  bj  a  sadden  idea, 
ahe  went  on,  “  Yes,  yes,  I  am,  but  pray  do  not  tell  anybody.  I  do 
not  wish  that  my  name  should  go  abroad  until  1  hare  obtained  the 
triumph  at  which  1  aim.  I  hare  caused  already  some  of  my  works 
to  be  printed,  but  under  feifl^ed  names,  which  my  friends  hare  been 
willing  to  lend  me.  Thus  it  is  that  the  poems  of  Martines  de  la 
Roaa  are  not  his  but  mine.'* 

The  countenance  of  Don  Judas  wore  an  expression 'of  abject  and 
atupid  terror. 

**  You,”  he  exclaimed,  “hare  written  and  printed  a  book  f  ” 

Oasta,  enchanted  with  the  success  of  her  stratagem,  continued : — 
“  I  hare  also  written  pidoes  for  the  theatre — drainatie  worits,  which 
hare  been  applauded  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  which  pm  as  the  bert 
in  our  modern  repertory ;  the  *  Consolations  of  a  Captire,'  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  is  not  his  work  but  mine  I  ”  ^ 

"A  litsraiy  woman!  Are  Maria!  A  woman  who  writes  and 
prints !  Do  you  know,  Castilo,  that  this  is  a  thing  against  nature  ? 
‘’or  a  woman  to  bring  forth  a  book  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  bring 
forth  a  child.  Who  would  bare  thought  it — to  see  rou,  so  young, 
so  pretty,  so  womanlr  and  attractire  ?  A  woman  who  writes  and 
prints  ought  to  be  old,  ugly,  and  a  slovenly  man-woman.” 

Those  are  prejudices,  Don  Judas.  Beliere  me,  genius  has  no 
sex.  Buffon  says  so,  and  Father  Nunden  confirms  the  saying.” 

Don  Judas  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  would  stop  his  ears. 

**  Hear  me,”  cried  (^ta.  “  Have  you  seen  my  *  Tell '  ?  ” 

*'  Miguel — what,  Miguel  the  Treasurer  ?  ” 

No,  no,  my  *  Tell  * — my  historical  novel — my  master-work !  *’ 
never  read,  for,”  said  Don  Judas,  ‘'reading  hurts  the  eyes.” 

**  Then  let  your  worship  hear  an  extract  from  it,  and  you  will 
admire  my  learning.” 

"  I,”  said  Don  Judas,  "  am  like  Napoleon — Napoleon  the  Great — 
who  only  admired  women  for  their  fruitfulnees.” 

"  Just  ns  you  admire  your  cows  or  your  horses,”  said  Casta. 
"  But  do  listen  to  one  extract  from  my  work.”  Casta’s  wish  was  so 
to  irritate  and  weary  him  as  to  put  him  out  of  all  patience  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  rise  and  go  away. 

**  William  Tell  was  a  noble  mountaineer  of  Scotland,  who  refused 
to  salute  the  bearer  hat  of  the  English  General,  Marlborough  Mal- 
brun,  which  was  nailed  to  a  pole  for  that  pu^se.  From  thence 
sprung  the  insurrection  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which,  at  the 
end.  ray  hero  came  out  victor  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  England 
by  the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  tarnished  his  laurels 

causing  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  deci^itated. 
To  expiate  this  crime,  he  sent  his  son  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to 
Palestine.  When  Richard  returned  he  was  imprisoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religious  seal  for  Luther,  Calvin,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
who  formed  the  Directory  in  Franco— the  revolutionary  Directory 
which  condemned  to  death  the  holy  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  caused 
him  to  be  executed.  Then  it  was  tliat  the  King.  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  established  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  to  avoid  similar  acts,  and 
in  that  way  he  got  his  name.” 

Don  Judas  was  struck  aghast,  not  at  the  nonsense  of  Casta,  but 
at  her  profound  erudition. 

Don  Jadas  is  absolately  true  to  the  life,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  respectable,  pious  farmer  of  the  well-t^do 
class  of  Andalusia,  who  buprs  lottery  tickets,  and  goes 
on  the  sly  to  ohnroh  to  pray  in  confidence  to  his  favourite 
saint  that  the  nnmher  which  he  holds  between  his  hands, 
and  shows  as  if  it  were  a  bird  that  could  fly  away, 
may  win,  and  who  promises  a  certain  grant  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  buy  candles  or  a  new  dress  for  the  saint's 
glory. 

Several  of  the  novels  of  our  authoress  have  been 
badly  translated  into  English.  They  are  read  through¬ 
out  tbo  whole  range  of  Spanish-Amerioa,  even  more 
than  in  Spain,  for  the  pictures  they  contain  of  the 
mother  country  are  such  as  to  endear  to  the  Spanish 
immigrant  the  land^  of  his  fathers,  and  they  serve  to 
keep  alive  in  his  heart  the  memory  of  the  glory  which 
belongs  to  it.  Perhaps  also  to  help  him  to  forget  the 
shame  of  his  own  most  miserable  existence  in  a  land 
which  is  destitute  of  all  nobility,  and  without  one  spark 
of  national  honour,  of  poetry,  or  of  love. 


Two  things  to  the  credit  of  the  Count  SUelecki,  whoso  will- 
case  attracted  some  notice  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  deserve 
remembrance.  lie  was  a  leading  administrator  of  relief  during 
the  Irish  famine ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  first  discoverer  of 
gold  in  Australia,  but  he  kept  bis  secret  so  well,  that  the 
authorities  were  able  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for  pro¬ 
tecting  life  and  property  at  the  **  diggings  ”  before  the  rush 
thither  began  cn  the  part  of  the  ticket-of-leave-men.  For  this 
he  obtained  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 


GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 
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of  Thule*  ^c. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THl  HOMI-COMINO. 

Ov  course  they  did  not  quarrel  We  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Tolerance  of  opinion  exists  in  the  domestic  circle  as 
well  as  elsewhere ;  and  no  reasonable  man  would  like  his  wife 
to  he  that  vague  and  colourless  reproduction  of  her  husband 
which  Lady  Sylvia,  all  unknown  to  Balfour,  had  striven  to  be. 
She  ought  to  have  her  own  convictions ;  she  ought  to  know 
how  to  govern  her  own  conduct ;  nay,  more,  he  would  allow 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased.  There  was  but  one  condition 
attached.  "You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything," 
said  the  man  iu  the  story  to  bis  wife ;  "  but  you  can’t  expect 
to  have  my  way  too.”  Lady  Sylvia  was  welcome  to  act  as 
she  pleased ;  but  then  he  reserved  the  same  liberty  for  himself. 

This  decision  he  came  to  without  any  bitterness  of  feeling. 
He  was  quite  anxious  to  make  all  possible  excuses  for  her. 
Doubtless  she  preferred  Surrey  to  Piccadilly.  It  is  true  he 
had  looked  forward  to  her  being  a  valuable  helpmeet  to  him 
in  his  political  life  ;  hut  it  was  perhaps  expecting  too  much 
of  her  that  she  should  at  once  interest  herself  in  the  common¬ 
place  incidents  of  an  election.  He  would  be  well  content  if 
this  beautiful,  tender-eyed  creature,  whose  excessive  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  conscience  was,  after  all,  only  the  result  of  her 
ignorance  of  the  world,  were  to  wait  for  him  in  that  sylvan 
retreat,  ready  to  receive  him  and  cheer  him  with  the  sweet 
solicitude  of  her  loving  ways.  And  in  the  meantime,  he 
would  try  to  make  their  companionship  as  pleasant  as  possible ; 
he  would  try  to  make  this  journey  one  to  he  remembered  with 
pride  and  gratitude.  If  there  were  one  or  two  subjects  which 
they  avoided  in  conversation,  what  of  that  ? 

And  as  soon  as  Lady  Sylvia  heard  that  the  Chorleys  and 
Mr.  Bolitho  had  left  Mainz,  she  became  more  tender  and 
aflTectionate  than  ever  towards  her  husband;  and  would  do 
anything  to  meet  his  wishes.  Learning  that  certain  of  his 
political  friends  were  at  the  moment  at  Luzern,  she  offered  to 
go  thither  at  once,  so  that  he  might  have  something  to  interest 
him  apart  from  the  monotony  of  a  wedding-trip ;  and,  although, 
of  course,  he  did  not  accept  the  offer,  he  recognised  her  inten¬ 
tion,  and  was  grateful  to  her.  Was  it  not  enough  occupation 
for  him  to  watch  the  effect  on  this  ingenuous  mind  of  the  new 
wonders  that  she  saw — as  they  went  on  to  Schaffhausen,  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  Verona,  and  Venice  P 

In  their  hotel  at  Venice,  Balfour  ran  against  a  certain 
Captain  Courtenay,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance. 
They  had  a  chat  in  the  evening,  in  the  smoking-room. 

"  Seen  Major  Blythe,  lately  P  ”  said  Balfour,  among  other 
things. 

**  No,”  answered  the  other,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  You  don’t  know,  I  suppose,”  asked  Balfour,  quite  uncon¬ 
cernedly,  how  that  business  at  the  C—  Club  came  off  P  ” 

The  young  man  with  the  fair  moustache  eyed  him  narrowlj. 
It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  tell  a  man  evil  things  of  his  relatives, 
unless  you  know  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  each  other. 

"Yes,  I  do  know— eh — an  unfortunate  business  —  very. 
Fact  is,  Blythe  wouldn’t  explain.  I  suppose  there  was  some  delay 
about  the  posting  of  that  letter;  and — and — I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  paid  the  money  next  day  if  he  had  not  beenbull||d 
about  it.  You  see,  a  man  does  not  like  to  be  challenged  in 
that  way,  supposing  he  has  made  a  trifling  mistake - ” 
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said  Balfoar,  nodding  his  bead  in  acquiescence* 

bat  how  was  it  settled  P  ” 

said  the  other,  with  some  embarrassment,  '^the 
fact  is — well,  the  committee — don’t  you  know  P — had  to  enforce 
the  rules — and  he  wouldn’t  explain — and,  in  fact,  he  got  a 
bant  to  resign - ” 

**  Which  he  took,  of  course.” 

•*I  believe  so.” 

Balfour  said  nothing  further ;  but  in  his  mind  he  coupled  a 
remark  or  two  with  the  name  of  Major  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Blythe  which  that  gentleman  would  have  been 
etartled  to  hear. 

Then  he  went  upstairs  to  the  sitting-room,  and  found  Lady 
Sylvia  at  the  open  casement,  looking  out  on  the  clear,  blue- 
g^n  lambent  twilight 

**  Well,  good-wife,”  said  he,  gaily,  **  are  you  beginning  to 
think  of  trudging  home  now  P  We  ought  to  see  a  little  of 
The  Lilacs  before  all  the  leaves  are  gone.  And  there  won’t 
be  much  to  keep  me  in  London  now,  I  fancy ;  they  are  getting 
more  and  more  certiun  that  the  Government  won’t  bring  on 
the  dissolution  before  the  new  year.” 

She  rose,  and  put  a  hand  on  each  of  hb  shoulders,  and 
looked  up  into  bis  face  with  grateful  and  loving  eyes. 

**  That  b  so  kind  of  you,  Hugh.  It  will  be  so  pleasant  for 
us  to  get  to  know  what  home  really  is— after  all  these  hoteb  I 
And  you  will  be  in  time  for  the  pheasants ;  I  know  several 
people  will^be  so  glad  to  have  you.” 

Of  course  the  merest  stranger  would  be  delighted  to  have 
eo  dbtingiibhed  a  person  as  Mr.  Balfour  come  and  shoot  hb 
pheasants  for  him ;  failing  that,  would  she  not  herself,  like  a 
lojal  and  dutiful  wife,  go  to  her  few  acquaintances  down  there 
and  represent  to  them  the  great  honour  they  might  have  of 
entertaining  her  husband  P 

**  I  see  there  b  to  be  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
.  agricultural  labourers,”  said  be,  ^Mown  in  Somersetshire.  I 
should  like  to  see  that — I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  some 
of  their  leaders.  But  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  get  back  in  I 
time.” 

"  My  darling,”  she  protested,  seriously,  I  can  start  at  five 
minutes’  notice.  We  can  go  to-night,  if  you  wish !  ” 

**  Oh  no,  it  isn’t  worth  while,”  said  he,  absently.  And  then 
he  continued :  I’m  afraid  your  friends,  the  clergymen,  are 
making  a  mbtake  as  regards  that  question.  I  don’t  know  who 
these  leaders  are ;  I  should  like  to  know  more  precisely  their 
character  and  aims ;  but  it  will  do  no  good  to  call  them  agi¬ 
tators,  and  suggest  that  they  should  be  ducked  in  horse- 
ponds - ” 

'*It  b  infamous!”  said  Lady  Sylvia.  She  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it  But  she  would  have  believed  her  hus¬ 
band  if  he  had  told  her  that  St  Mark’s  was  made  of  green 
cheese. 

**  I  mean  that  it  b  unwise,”  said  he  without  any  enthusiasm. 

**  Christ  meant  hb  church  to  be  the  church  of  the  poor.  The 
rich  man  has  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  gospeb.  And  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  if  you  produce  among  the  poorer  classes  the 
feeling  that  the  Church  of  England  b  on  the  side  of  the  rich— 
b  the  natural  ally  of  the  squires,  landlords,  and  other  em¬ 
ployers — ^you  are  driving  them  into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters, 
and  hastening  on  disestablishment” 

''And  serve  them  right,  too,”  said  she,  boldly,  "if  they 
betray  their  trust.  When  the  Church  ceases  to  be  of  the 
nation,  let  it  cease  to  be  the  national  church  1  ” 

This  was  a  pretty  speech.  How  many  weeks  before  was  it 
that  Lady  Sylvia  was  vowing  to  uphold  her  beloved  Church 
against  all-comers,  but  more  especially  against  a  certain  ma- 


incautioui  speeches  represented  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of 
the  clergymen  of  England,  but  she  was  also  ready  to  have  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State  severed  in  order  to 
punish,  those  recusants. 

"lam  not  sure,”  said  Balfour,  apparently  taking  no  notioe 
of  thb  sudden  recantation,  "  that  something  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  has  not  been  produced  already.  The  working-man 
of  the  towns  jeers  at  the  parson.  The  agrieultural 
labourer  dbtrusts  him ;  and  will  grow  to  hate  him  if  he 
takes  the  landlord’s  side  in  thb  matter.  Now,  why  does 
not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seise  the  occasion  P  .  Why 
does  he  not  come  forward  and  say :  '  Hold  a  bit,  my  friends. 
Tour  claims  may  be  just;  or  they  may  be  exorbitant :  tbat.b 
a  matter  for  careful  enquiry;  and  you  must  let  your  landlords 
be  heard  on  the  other  side.  But,  whatever  happens,  don’t  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  the  Church  has  no  sympathy  with 
you ;  that  the  Church  b  the  ally  of  your  landlord ;  that  it  b 
the  interest  of  your  parson  to  keep  you  poor,  ill-fed,  ill-lodged, 
and  ignorant  On  the  contrary,  who  knows  so  much  about 
your  circumstances  P  Who  more  fitting  to  become  the  medi¬ 
ator  between  you  and  your  landlord  P  You  may  prefer  to  have 
leaders  from  your  own  ranks  to  fight  your  battles  for  you ;  but 
don’t  imagine  that  the  parson  looks  on  unconcerned,  and  above 
all  don’t  expect  to  find  him  in  league  with  your  opponents.* 
Some  mischief  could  be  avoided  that  way,  1  think.” 

"  Hugh,”  said  she,  with  a  sadden  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "I 
will  go  down  to  Somersetshire  with  you.” 

"  And  get  up  on  a  chab  and  address  a  crowd,”  said  hs,  with 
a  smile.  "I  don’t  think  they  would  understand  your  speech, 
many  of  them.” 

"  Well,”  said  she,  "  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  employed  in 
making  The  Lilacs  look  very  pretty  for  your  return.  And  I 
shall  have  those  slippers  made  up  for  you  by  that  time.  And, 
oh,  Hugh — I  wanted  to  ask  you— don’t  you  think  we  should 
have  those  cane,  rocking-chairs  taken  away  from  the  smoking- 
room,  now  the  colder  evenings  are  coming  in,  and  moroooo 
easy-chairs  put  in  their  stead  P  ” 

"  I  am  sure  whatever  you  do  will  be  right,”  said  he. 

"And  papa  will  be  back  from  Scotland  then,”  said  she. 
4*  And  he  writes  me  that  my  uncle  and  hb  family  are  going 
down  for  a  few  days ;  and  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  have  a  little 
party  to  meet  us  at  the  station—” 

The  expression  of  hb  face  changed  suddenly. 

"  Did  you  say  your  uncle  P  ”  said  he,  with  a  cold  stare. 

"  Yes,”  said  she,  with  innocent  cheerfulness ; "  it  will  be  quite 
pleasant  to  have  some  friends  to  welcome  us,  after  our  long 
stay  among  strangers.  And  I  know  papa  will  want  us  to  go 
straight  to  the  Hall,  and  dine  there ;  and  it  will  be  so  nioe  to 
see  the  dear  old  place — will  it  not  P” 

"No  doubt,”  said  he ;  and  then  he  added,  **  Sylvia,  if  any 
invitation  of  that  sort  reaches  you,  you  may  accept  for  your¬ 
self,  if  you  wish,  but  please  leave  me  out  of  it.” 

She  looked  up,  and  perceived  the  singular  alteration  in  his 
look ;  he  had  become  cold,  reserved,  firm. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Hugh  P  ”  she  cried. 

"  Only  thb,”  said  he,  speaking  dbtinctly.  "  I  prefer  not  to 
dine  at  Willowby  Hall,  if  your  uncle  b  there.  I  do  not  wbk 
to  meet  him.” 

"  Why  P  ”  she  said  in  amazement 

"  I  am  not  a  talebearer,”  be  answered.  "  It  b  enough  for 
me  that  be  b  not  the  sort  of  person  with  whom  I  wish  to  sit 
down  at  table.  More  than  that — ^but  I  am  only  expressing 
an  opinion,  mind;  I  don’t  wbh  to  control  your  conduct — I 
think  it  might  be  better  if  you  were  to  allow  your  acquaintance 
with  your  uncle’s^  family  quietly  to  drop.” 


iignant  iconoclast  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Chorby  P  And  now 


"  Do  you  mean,”  said  she  with  the  pale  face  becoming 


be  was  not  only  ready  to  assume  that  one  or  two  random  and  slightly  flushed,  "  that  I  am  to  resolve  not  to  see  those  reb- 
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tiTM  of  mine  anj  more — withoot  haring  a  word  of  reaaon 
forltP” 

**  I  wished  to  spare  you  needless  paio,*’  siud  he  in  quite  a 
gentle  way.  **  If  you  want  to  know,  I  will  tell  you.  -  To 
begin  with,  I  don’t  think  your  uncle’s  dealings  in  regard  to 
money  matters  are  characterised  by  that  precision — that — ^ihat 
aompulotts  accuracy—’-” 

M 1  understand, ”  she  said  quickly,  and  the  colour  in  her  face 
deepened.  **  But  I  did  not  expect  you,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  to  reproach  anyone  for  bis  porerty.  I  did  not  expect 

that  My  uncle  is  poor,  I  know - ” 

Pardon  mo,  Sylvia,  I  never  made  your  uncle’s  lack  of 
money  a  charge  against  him :  I  referred  to  a  sort  of  careless¬ 
ness-forgetfulness,  let  US  say — as  regards  other  people’s 
money.  However,  let  that  pass.  The  next  thing  is  more 
serious.  As  I  understand,  your  uncle  bos  been  involved  in 
some  awkward  business — arising  from  whist-playing — at  the 
C—  Club ;  and  I  hear  this  evening  that  be  has  resigned 
in  consequence.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  f  ” 

**  Captain  Courtenay.” 

**  The  gentleman  who  is  staying  in  this  hotel  P  ”  j 

« Yes.”  j 

^  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  against  my  uncle  ?  ”  she 
demanded. 

think  I  have  said  enough;  1  would  rathmr  have  said  j 
nothing  at  all.”  ^ 

*^And  you  ask  me,”  she  said,  with  some  indignation  in  her 
voice,  to  cut  myself  adrift  from  my  relatives  because  you  have 
listened  to  some  story  told  by  a  stranger  in  a  coffeo*room. 
What  do  1  know  about  Captain  Courtenay  P  How  can  he  tell 
what  explanation  my  uncle  may  have  of  his  having  resigned 
that  club  P  I  must  say,  Hugh,  your  request  is  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  one.” 

”  Now,  now,  Sylvia,”  he  said,  good-naturedly,  **  you  know 
I  made  no  request ;  1  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
way  with  your  liberty  of  action.  It  is  true  that  I  don’t  think 
your  uncle  and  his  family  are  fit  people  for  you  to  associate 
with ;  but  you  must  act  as  you  think  best.  I,  for  one,  don’t 
choose  to  be  thrown  into  their  society.” 

Now  Lady  Sylvia  had  never  had  any  great  affection  for  her 
aunt,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  hold  her  cousin  Honoria  in 
dear  remembrance ;  but  after  all  her  relatives  were  her  rela¬ 
tives,  and  she  became  indignant  that  they  should  be  spoken  of 
in  this  way. 

”  Why  did  you  make  no  objection  before  ?  Why  did  you 
go  and  dine  at  their  house  P  ” 

He  laughed. 

**  It  suited  my  purpose  to  go,”  said  he,  **  for  I  expected  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  with  you.” 

**  You  saw  nothing  wrong  in  my  visiting  them  then.” 

**  Then  I  had  no  right  to  offer  you  advice.” 

*^.\nd  now  that  you  have,”  said  she,  with  a  proud  and  hurt 
manner,  what  advice  do  I  get  P  I  am  not  to  see  my  own 
relations.  They  are  not  proper  persons.  But  I  suppose  the 
Chorleys  are :  is  that  the  sort  of  society  you  wish  me  to  cul¬ 
tivate  P  At  all  events,”  she  added,  bitterly,  **  my  relatives 
happen  to  have  an  A  or  two  in  their  possession.” 

**  Sylvia,”  said  lie,  going  over  and  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder,  “you  are  offended — without  cause.  You  can  see 
as  much  of  your  uncle’s  family  as  you  please.  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  so  passionately  attached  to  them.” 

That  ended  the  affair  for  the  moment ;  but  during  the  next 
few  days,  as  they  travelled  by  easy  stages  homewards,  an 
ominous  silence  prevailed  as  to  their  plans  and  movements 
subsequent  to  their  reaching  England.  At  Dover  she  found 
a  telegram  awaiting  her  at  the  hotel ;  without  a  word  she  put 


it  before  her  husband.  It  was  from  Lord  Willowby,  asking 
bis  daughter  by  what  train  she  and  her  husband  would  arrive#  ‘ 
BO  that  the  carriage  might  be  waiting  for  them. 

“  What  shall  I  say  P  ”  she  asked  at  length. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  slowly,  “  if  you  are  anxious  to  see  your 
relatives,  and  to  spend  some  time  with  them,  telegraph  that 
you  will  be  by  the  train  that  leaves  Victoria  at  5.15.  I  will 
take  you  down  to  The  Lilacs ;  but  I  must  leave  you  there.  It 
will  suit  me  better  to  spend  a  few  days  in  town  at  present.” 

Her  face  grew  veiy  pale. 

“  I  don’t  think,”  she  said,  I  need  trouble  you  to  go  dowu 
with  me.  I  can  get  to  Victoria  by  myself.  5.15  I  think  you 
said  ?  ” 

She  rang  for  a  blank  telegraph-form. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  said  Balfour,  struck  by  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  her  manner. 

”  I  am  going  to  telegraph  to  papa  to  meet  me  at  the  station^ 
as  I  shall  be  alone.” 

“  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  he,  gently  but 
firmly.  You  may  associate  with  what  people  you  please— 
and  welcome ;  only  there  must  be  no  public  scandal  as  re¬ 
gards  the  relations  between  you  and  me.  Either  you  will  go 
on  with  me  to  Piccadilly,  and  remain  there ;  or  I  go  down 
with  you  to  The  Lilacs,  and  leave  you  to  go  over  to  the  Hall 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.” 

She  telegraphed  to  her  father  that  they  had  postponed  their ' 
return  to  The  Lilacs,  and  would  remain  in  town  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  She  bought  a  shilling  novel  at  the  station,  and  silently 
and  assiduously  cried  behind  it  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
up  to  town.  Arrived  in  London,  the  poor  martyr  suffered  her¬ 
self  to  be  dragged  away  to  that  lonely  house  in  Piccadilly* 
It  was  a  sorrowful  home-coming. 

Then  the  cup  of  her  sorrows  was  not  yet  full.  With  an 
inhuman  cruelty  her  husband  (having  bad  his  own  ends 
served)  sought  to  make  light  of  the  whole  matter.  All  that 
evening  he  tried  to  tease  her  into  a  smile  of  reconciliatioD ;  but 
her  wrongs  lay  too  heavily  upon  her.  He  had  even  the  bru¬ 
tality  to  ask  her  whether  she  could  invite  the  Ohorleys  to  dine 
with  them  on  the  following  Friday ;  and  whether  they  h^ 
not  better  get  a  new  dessert-service  for  the  occasion.  He  did 
well,  she  thought,  to  mention  the  Chorleys.  These  were  the 
people  he  considered  it  fit  that  she  should  meet :  her  own  rela* 
tives  he  would  debar. 


LITERATURE. 

A  LIFE  OF  “MR.  DISRAELI.” 

Benjamin  Disraeli^  Earl  of  Beacomjield.  A  Biography.  London;. 

S.  O.  Becton. 

[First  Notice.} 

This  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  published, 
has  been  appearing  for  some  time  in  weekly  numbers, 
and  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves* 
It  has  suffered,  wo  imagine,  from  an  accidental  com¬ 
panionship  with  some  squibs,  lately  issued  by  the  same 
publisher,  which  were  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  With 
those  publications  the  present  has  no  connexion  either 
in  matter  or  in  manner.  It  is  a  very  conscientious  and^ 
thorough  piece  of  research,  which  any  future  biographer 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  historian  dealing  with  his  career 
will  not  overlook  without  imposing  upon  himself  a  great 
deal  of  superfluous  labour.  The  author  has  not  had  access 
to  private  documents,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  has  lived  for 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
has  written  the  romance  of  his  own  life  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  chronicles.  His  biographer  has  only  to  turn  to 
the  newspapers,  and  this  Mr.  O’Connor  has  done,  gather¬ 
ing  the  copious  materials  with  industrious  hand  and 
clear-sighted  eye,  not  only  from  the  London  journals. 
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but  from  the  journals  of  yarions  localities  which  were  this  will  find  Mr.  O’Connor’s  narrative  of  what  Mi 
the  scenes  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  earlj  conflicts.  Disraeli  had  done  and  said  before  his  election,  the  his 

If  this  biography  should  not  be  widely  read,  it  will  ^**7  of  his  previous  attempts  to  get  into  Parliament 
not  be  fVom  any  nnfhimess  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  prineiples  he  had  protest,  and  the  enemies  he  ha( 
biographer.  Mr.  O’Connor’s  position  is  avowedly  hos-  ni»de,  veiy  illuminating.  It  is  impossible  to  get  i 
iHe — ^perhaps,  if  anything,  too  monotononsly  hostile ;  bat  pandlel  which  would  fairly  illustrate  the  interest  witl 
nothing  that  he  says  is  unsupported  by  dc^ments ;  all  which  Id^.  Disraeli’s  first  i^pearanoe  was  received.  Thi 
bis  remarks  are  by  way  of  comment  on  facts  which  he  nearest  in  recent  times  is  that  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  whiol 
has  exhumed.  The  misfortune  for  the  interest  of  his  book  would  have  been  more  complete  if  the  bated  **  Cock< 
is  that  it  is  designed  to  establish  a  foregone  conclusion,  bum  ”  had  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli 
What  he  essays  to  prove  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  politios  at  well  as  in  literatun 
been  consistent  in  his  declarations  of  opinion.  Many  when  he  entered  Parliament.  He  was  the  sworn  foe  oi 
people  will  decline  to  follow  him  into  this  argument.  O’Connell.  He  had  called  O’Connell  a  coward,  and 

Of  conrse,”  they  will  say,  **  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  in-  O’Connell  had  called  him  “  a  liar,”  and  a  descendant  o< 
consistent.  We  know  that.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  the  thi^  on  the  cross.  The  histoiy  of  their  fend  is  thi 
Disraeli  has  said  one  thing  one  year  and  another  the  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  early  amMtion  to  gfet  a  seat 
next,  and  that  he  has  frequently  attempted  to  prove  his  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill,  1882,  Uiat  Mr 
consistency  by  suspending  the  law  of  contradiction.”  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  first  attempt  to  gratify  his  senatorial 
Disraeli  himself,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  shortly  impenitent  ambition.  Radicalism  was  then  the  fashioi 
before  he  apostatised  from  Radicalism,  provided  an  ex-  among  young  men  of  genius.  The  literary  sooiefy  tf 
■case  for  inconsistency  which  most  easy-going  people  will  which  Disraeli  the  Younger  belonged  was  warmly  en- 
acoept : —  listed  in  favour  of  Reform.  The  young  novelist — ^he  was 

The  fact  is  [he  said  in  a  speech  at  High  Wycombe],  the  conduct  M^n-and-twenty ,  hod  published  *  Vivian  Grey/  and 

and  opinions  of  public  men  at  different  p^ods  of  their  career  must  visited  Jerusalem-— not  only  went  with  the  stream,  but 
not  be  too  curiously  contrasted  in  a  firee  and  aspiring  country.  The  rushed  forward,  as  was  his  manner,  shoutiDg  and 
people  have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duty  of  puUic  men  oc-  gesticulating,  as  well  to  the  front  as  possible.  In  the 

«a«oi«Ujrto.dop».eBliinent.mthwhichtheTdoiiot.j^  summer  of  1832  there  was  a  vaeanoy  iithe  represenia- 

cause  the  people  must  have  leaders.  I  laugh,  therefore,  at  the  objec-  ..  u  -m-  -u  ji. 

tion  against  a  man  that  he  had,  at  a  former  period  of  his  career,  of  High  Wyoombo,  and  he  offered  himself  for  the 

advocated  a  policy  different  to  his  present  one.  All  I  seek  to  ascertain  seat.  He  wished  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
is  whetlMr  his  present  policy  be  just,  necessary,  expedient — ^whether  Radical  party,  and  fight  under  the  banners  of  its  leaders, 
at  the  pawsent  moment  he  is  prepared  to  serve  the  country  according  a^d  accordingly  his  friend,  Lytton  Bulwer,  applied  to 
to  its  present  necessities.  Joseph  Hume  and  Daniel  O’ Gonnell  for  letters  of  recom* 

This  is  a  most  convenient  principle,  perfectly  true  in  mendation  for  him  to  the  ooustitueuoy.  Both  complied 
the  abstract,  and  apt  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  any  with  the  request,  and  O’Connell’s  letter  was  placarded 
amount  of  teigiversation,  if  the  particular  circumstances  all  over  High  Wycombe.  Hume  was  less  staunch  in 
are  not  scanned  too  curiously.  Mr.  O’Connor  has  re-  1^“  support  of  the  reoruit,  and  when  Colonel  Grey,  third 
solved  that  it  shall  not  go  unchallenged  as  an  excuse  for  Premier,  afterwards  private  secretaiy  to  the 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  changes  of  opinion  without  a  concurrent  Queen,  was  put  forward  in  the  Whig  interest,  ne  with- 
statement  of  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  People  drew  his  letter  of  recommendation,  and  left  Mr.  Disraeli 
who  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard  Mr.  Disraeli’s  in-  fight  his  own  battle.  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  fought  High 
consistencies  except  as  parts  of  a  most  diverting  whole  Wycombe  against  the  Whig  interest,  and  received 
will  find  much  more  than  a  logical  interest  in  following  support  of  the  few  Tories  in  ^e  borough.  He  was 
this  self-constituted  biographer.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  career  defeated.  In  the  general  eleotion  at  the  end  of  the 
is  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  romance,  with  one  exoep-  same  year  he  met  with  no  better  suocess.  A  fow  months 
tion ;  and  the  biographer  has  required  no  facnl^  to  afterwards,  a  vacancy  was  expected  in  Maiylebone,  and 
make  his  narrative  interesting  beyond  those  of  the  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  issued  an  address,  in  which  ho 
simple  chronicler —industry  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  advocated  more  distinctly  than  before  the  main  points 
honesty  in  the  statement  of  them.  The  history  of  Mr.  of  the  Radical  programme,  vote  by  ballot,  tnennisl 
Montague  Tigg  does  not  supply  more  matter  for  sur-  parliaments,  and  snob  a  readjustment  of  taxation  ss 
prise  at  the  triumph  of  a  bold  policy.  We  could  wish  would  throw  upon  the  landed  proprietors  a  larger  pro- 
that  Mr.  O’Connor  had  approached  the  subject  in  a  less  portion  of  the  fiscal  burdens.  The  expected  vsesney 
uncompromisingly  hostile  spirit.  There  is  a  certain  mono-  not  take  place,  and  the  address  was  thrown  away, 
tony  in  his  exclamations.  He  never  lets  his  hands  drop  In  about  a  year  afterwards  the  political  aspirant  ap- 

from  an  attitude  of  indignant  wonder.  It  is  natural  peared  under  now  ooloura.  In  1884  there  was  bitter 
that  anyone  who  take*?  au  eerieux  such  achieve-  discontent  among  all  the  three  ranks  of  the  agriouHural 
ments  as  he  has  brought  back  to  light  should  express  interest.  The  landlords  were  impatient,  the  farmers 
anger  as  well  as  astonishment,  but  he  should  nave  were  grumbling,  and  the  labourers  were  on  the  verge  of 
trusted  more  to  the  effect  of  the  bare  recital,  and  revolt.  When  the  Whig  Ministry  was  overthrown,  a 
taken  for  granted  that  his  readers  did  not  want  a  farmers’  meeting  was  held  in  Buckinghamshire  to  urge 
fugleman.  upon  the  new  Government  that  they  should  take  some 

The  first  fourteen  chapters  of  this  volume,  containing  steps  towards  the  relief  of  this  general  distress.  They 
the  record  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ante-parliamentary  career,  did  not  know  veiy  well  what  could  be  done ;  the  only 
are  very  effectively  put  together.  The  first  chapter  definite  measures  from  which  in  a  vague  way  they  had 
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fal  plate*  illustrating  mechanical  devices  and  philo* 
sopbioal  instmments,  all  of  which  arc  execnted  with 
that  clearness  of  detail  which  we  TOnerallr  find  in  the 
work  of  French  dranghtsmen,  uie  book  contains  a 
large  nnmb^  of  “  pictnres/*  whose  relevancj  to  the 
text  is  not  qnite  clear ;  snch  as  a  brilliantlj-colonred 
thongh  somewhat^  vafl^e  chromo-lithograph  of  a  honse 
on  fire,  and  a  woodcnt  (fig.  63)  called  **  Speaking* 
Tmmpet  in  the  Merchant  Service,**  representing  a 
man  aressed  in  petticoat  trowsers,  sea  boots,  and  a 
**  son*wester/*  with  a  speaking-trampet  np  to  his 
month,  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  the  deck, 
rigging,  &c.,  having  been  clearly  drawn  by  some  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  never  seen  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  and  who 
therefore  took  as  his  model  a  scene  painted  by  some 
fifth-rate  scene-painter  at  a  minor  conntiy  theatre. 
This  nneasy  feeling  will  grow  nntil  the  reader  finds  that 
this  work  belongs  to  a  class  which  may  be  called  **  scien¬ 
tific  pictnre-books,*’  a  class  of  which  bnt  few  specimens 
are  prodnoed  in  England,  although  many  are  written  and 
published  in  France.  There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for 
and  against  the  utility  of  these  works :  their  supporters 
mainti^  that,  by  attracting  the  attention  and  rousing 
the  curiosity  of  non-scientific  people,  they  lead  them  to 
consider  scientific  matters,  and  perhaps  finally  turn 
them  to  the  serious  stud^  of  science ;  their  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain  that  any  good  they  may  do  in 
this  way  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm 
done  in  giving  many  people  a  smattering  of  superficial 
acquaintance  with  scientific  results.  Such  acquaintance, 
as  books  of  this  kind  have  no  space  to  treat  their  subjects 
by  the  scientific  method,  these  people  are  only  too  apt  to 
mistake  for  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  they  ther^ore 
either  are  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  despise  science  as  a 
matter  of  serious  study,  and  as  a  means  of  mental 
training ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt,  being  carried 
away  hy  having  acquired  what  they  think  is  scientific 
knowledge,  never  even  to  dream  of  the  necessity  of 
honest  study,  and  to  look  upon  real  scientific  works 
as  being  dry  and  pedantic.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  made  clear  that  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  thinks 
these  books  are  of  service  to  the  cause  of  scientific 
education  by  his  having  edited  M.  Guillemin’s  work, 
and  more  by  having,  as  we  may  fairly  suppose^ 
suggested  its  being  translated.  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  a  man  must,  of  course,  carry  great  weight, 
and  tends  to  make  those'  who  object  to  this  class 
of  books  waver  in  their  opinions ;  but  if  we  admit  that 
there  is  good  in  them,  we  only  do  so  on  the  assumption 
that  the  information  they  convey  is  accurate  and  useful,, 
and  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  though 
untechnical,  shall  not  mislead  the  reader  as  to  technical 
terms.  It  is  easy  to  too  that  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  such  books  can  do  good  is  by  giving  non-scientifio 
persons  snch  an  acquaintance  with  scientific  results  and 
language  that  they  can  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
scientific  men  intelligently,  and  so  acquire  more  informa¬ 
tion.  Should,  however,  the  information  given  be  worth¬ 
less,  or  should  the  descriptions  and  explanations  be  so 
bald  and  meagre  that  only  vague  impressions  are  left 
on  the  reader’s  mind,  or  should  instruments  and 
machines  bo  called  by  names  which  are  never  used  by 
persons  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  then  the  book  cannot 
by  any  possibility  help  its  readers  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  explain. 

We  can  safely  say  that  the  information  conveyed,  or 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  by  this  work  is  anything  but 
worthless,  for  most  people  will  admit  that  information 
on  snch  subjects  as  the  construction  and  uses  of  different 
types  of  steam-engines,  the  details  of  many  forms  of 
musical  instruments,  the  principles  and  designs  of  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  Ac.,  must  be  of  value  to  every  person 
living  in  a  civilised  country.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
clearness  of  the  explanations,  the  book  varies ;  in  somo 
cases  important  subjects  are  passed  over  with  only  •  a 
few  lines,  and  in  others  very  full  and  fairly  good  de¬ 
scriptions  are  given,  but  in  all  cases  the  “  picture-book**- 
principle  is  felt.  For  instance,  in  the  chapter  on  balloons, 
there  are  two  admirable  figures  (figs.  59  and  60)  repre¬ 
senting  the  valves  of  the  Imlloons  “  Entreprenant  **  and 


spring  of  1835  the  Tories  went  out  of  oflSoe.  One  of 
we  officials  in  the  new  Whig  Cabinet,  Mr.  Labonchere, 
was  member  for  Tanuton,  and  when  be  sought  re-elec- 
tkm,  on  taking  office,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Mr. 
^Disraeli,  who  was  declared  by  the  local  Tory  journal 
Ito  **  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Conservative  Clnb.** 
JjD  'justification  of  this  confidence  he  made  an  incidental 
attack  upon  0*Connell,  which  great  offence  to  the 
agitator.  He  denounced  the  Whigs  as  **  having  seised 
the  bloody  hand  of  O’Connell.**  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  sneer  that  O’Connell,  remembering  the  kindly  sn^ 
port  he  had  once  extended  to  his  assailant,  let  loose  his 
scathing  powers  of  invective,  and  launched  at  Mr. 
Disraeli  a  torrent  of  abuse  which  must  be  ranked 

Then  followed 
O’Connor  has 


Disraeli 

among  his  masterpieces  in  that  vein, 
the  memorable  incidents  which  Mr, 
recalled  so  vividlv  hy  putting  together  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Parliament  two  years  later — he  was  defeat^  at 
Taunton — was  one  incident  in  the  series  of  his  en¬ 
counters  with  O’Connell,  the  first  after  the  scene  of  the 
quarrel  bad  been  changed  to  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
When  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  immediately  after  O’Connell,  in 
a  debate  on  the  means  thsit  had  l»en  taken  to  defeat 
the  return  of  Catholic  representatives  for  Irish  boroughs, 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  challenge  of  the  agitator’s  son,  and  his 
intimation  of  undying  hatred  to  him  and  his  race,  were 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  House.  Hence  the 
interest  of  his  first  appearance,  and  the  consuming  mor¬ 
tification  of  his  failure. 

In  effecting  his  change  from  Radicalism  to  Toryism, 
and  in  excusmg  himself  for  turning  against  the  man 
whose  favour  he  had  once  accepted^  Mr.  Disraeli  gave 
many  instances  of  his  characteristic  audacity.  These 
Mr.  O’Connor  has  drt^ged  to  light  with  exemplary 
patience.  He  deserves  every  commendation  for  the  care 
he  has  taken  in  not  leaving  anything  to  vague  statement, 
bnt  quoting  from  documents,  and  placing  conflicting 
poMages  side  b^  side.  Thus  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  assertion  that  O’Connell  had  made  an  unso- 
Hcited  offer  of  support  to  him  in  the  Wycombe 
aleotaon,  he  puts  O’Connell’s  letter  to  Litton  Bulwer, 
the  terms  of  which  show  that  his  mfluence  was 
solicited  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  their  common 
friend.  Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  assertion  that 


GUILLEMIN’S  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

Th$  ApoUcationt  of  PhyHcal  Forees.  By  Amtd^  Guillemin. 
TnDilated  from  the  French  by  Mm.  Norman  Lockyer  ;  and 
Edited,  with  Additione  and  Notes,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
Lindon :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1877. 

The  size  of  this  work,  the  beauty  of  many  of  the 
plates,  the  number  of  interesting  subjects  treated  of,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  so  well  known  and 
so  much  respected  by  the  scientific  world,  as  editor — all 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  book  which,  whether  he  be  a 
person  of  scientific  education  or  not,  will  give  him 
valuable  information  on  many  points.  Should  he  look 
at  the  preface,  this  expectation  will  be  increased  by  the 
long  list  of  names  of  well-known  men,  to  whom  Mr. 
I^kyer  tenders  his  thanks  for  their  help — Mr. 
Williaui  Chappell,  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  Mr.  Steven, 
son  being  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  co¬ 
operated^  with  the  editor  in  preparing  the  work 
for  publication.  But  if  the  reader  examines  the  book 
more  closely,  an  uneasy  sensation  will  pass  through 
his  mind,  when  ho  finds  that,  besides  the  beauti- 
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Hiitoricml  Dramas.  Bj  Tom  Tajlor. 
Wiodu. 


Londoo:  Chatto  and 


**  LePdleNord,**irhioh  are  not  eVen  mentioned  in  the  text  rmxi  t>t  avc 

The  oleamess  of  the  descriptions  is  in  most  cases  obsonred  1  AY  c5  I'iiAYo. 

bj  the  somewhat  crnde  style  of  the  translator,  who  Historical  Dramas.  By  Tom  Taylor.  London:  Chatto  and 
teems  to  find  great  difficnlty  in  tnming  French  into  real  Wiodoa. 

English,  each  as  would  be  used  an  English  person  Orig^lity,  a  simple  word  in  itself,  would  appear  to 
writing  such  a  book.  Having  began  the  painfnl  task  of  be  ve|y'  difficult  to  aefine,  and  especially  when  it  is  a 
knding  fimlt  with  a  lady's  s^ol^hip,  it  most  be  con-  quesUon  of  literary  productions.  The  originality  of 
tinned,  and  we  re^t  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  translator  certain  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  pl*^  has,  for  a  very  long 
that  the  work,  in  its  English  dress,  owes  its  gravest  de-  time,  served  as  a  sort  of  slain  Patroclns  to  be  battled 
fiscts — that  of  calling  well  known  things  by  names  which  over  by  the  author  himself  and  various  critics,  hostile  dr 
do  not  belong  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  onapter  on  musical  otherwise.  With  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  his 
instruments,  we  find  JliUe-d-hee  rendered  by  **  fiute  with  historical  dramas,  which  contains  two  at  least  of  the 
a  beak,"  instead  of  **  beak  fiute ; "  and  in  the  same  works  whose  originality  is  most  fiercely  contested  and 
chapter,  we  find  the  large  op^  end  of  instruments  of  the  defended,  the  question  ought  to  be  filnaliy  settled,  put  an 
bom  cIm  called  the  **  pavulion  "  instead  of  the  **  bell;  "  end  to,  and  quietly  laid  aside. 

while  tbe  “drones"  of  the  bagpipe  are  called  its  In  his  preface  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  states: — “I  have  in 


writing  such  a  book.  Having  began  the  painfnl  ta 
knding  fiault  with  a  lady's  s^ol^hip,  it  must  be 
tinned,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  trans 


St  oe  con- 
translator 


instruments,  we  find  rendered  by  “  fiute  with  historical  dramas,  which  contains  two  at  least  of  the 

a  beak,"  instead  of  “  beak  fiute ; "  and  in  the  same  works  whose  originality  is  most  fiercely  contested  and 
chapter,  we  find  the  large  op^  end  of  instruments  of  the  defended,  the  question  ought  to  be  filnaliy  settled,  put  an 
bom  cIm  called  the  “  pavulion  "  instead  of  the  “  bell;  "  end  to,  and  quietly  laid  aside. 

while  tbe  “drones"  of  the  bagpipe  are  called  its  In  his  preface  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  states: — “I  have  in 
“  bourdons."  By  the  way,  it  may  hm  be  noticed  that  the  all  cases  acknof? lodged  in  notes  attached  to  the  plays  the 


instrument  figured  and  describe  as  “  Bagpipes  "  is  not  sources  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  the  suggestion 
the  Scotch  bagpipe  nor  the  Irish  pipes,  but  is  probably  of  my  suljects ;  not  that  I  think  Moli^re's  rme— /e 
the  comemuse.  Again,  the  “blades"  of  a  screw  propeller  prenas  mon  bien  oH  je  le  irouve — less  pleadable  by  the 
are  called  its  “  wings,"  and  so  on.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  dramatic  author  now  than  it  was  when  he  said  it."  T&ing 
a  person  may  be  a  very  good  French  scholar  and  yet  ^  the  volume,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  seven  dramas^ 
unacquainted  with  many  technical  terms ;  still,  when  The  FooVs  Bevenge^  Jeanne  DarOf  *Twixt  Axe  and  Orown^ 
such  a  person  undertakes  the  work  of  translating  a  book,  Lculy  Olanearty^  Arkwright's  Wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Plot 
he  or  she  should  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  consult  some  and  Passion.  In  the  note  to  this  last  the  name  of  Mr. 
good  dictionary,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  look  at  a  special  John  Lang  is  to  be  found  as  suggestor.of  the  central  idea, 
technical  dictionary,  such  as  Staines  and  Barrettu  die-  There  is  no  need  to  revive  here  the  old  quarrel  on  this 
tionary  of  musical  terms,  which  alone  would  have  saved  subject.  To  Anne  Boleyn  and  Arkwright's  Wife  there  is 
the  translator  from  several  mistakes  in  the  chanter  on  no  acknowledged  obligation.  Ladv  Olancartv  is  founded 


and  Passion.  In  the  note 


last  the  name  of  Mr. 


the  translator  from  several  mistakes  in  the  chapter  on  no  acknowledged  obligation.  Lady  Olancarty  is  founded 
musical  instrnments.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  mis-  on  history.  Twixi  Ajce  and  Orown  has  Mme.  Birch- 
translations,  one  rather  amusing  example  must  be  Pfeiffer  for  godmother.  Jeanne  Dare  might  have  had  a 
quoted.  In  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  a  description  is  note  in  reference  to  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by 


given  of  two  well-known  pieces  of  conjuring  iqiparatus 
-»“tho  magic  funnel  "and  “the  inexhaustible  bottle." 
These  tricks  are  described  as  “  these  amusing  physical 
experiments,"  and  those  who  exhibit  such  tricks  as 
**  those  who  show  amusing  physical  experiments."  The 


original,  it  is  easy  to  see,  must  have 


M.  Alexandre  Son  met,  in  which  Rachel  nightly  seemed 
to  die  by  fire  .at  the  Th^Atre  Francis  in  1846.  Now 
only  The  Fool's  Uevenge  is  left,  which  its  author  declares 
to  be  neither  a  simple  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
drama  nor  a  mere  rifacciamento  of  Verdi's  libretto,  out 


Ces  exp4-  considers  that  his  alterations  give  him  “  the  fullest  right 


magic,"'  or,  in  plainer  terms,  conjuring;  so  that  the 
proper  rendering  is  not  “amusing  physical  experi¬ 
ments,"  but  “  tricks  "  in  the  first  case  and  “  conjurors  " 
in  the  second.  This  example,  however,  is  of  no  serious 
matter  as  affecting  the  value  of  the  book,  but  those 
given  before,  and  others ,  of  the  same  kind,  in  our 
opinion,  do  great  harm,  and  tend  to  desU‘oy  what 
educational  value  the  b^k  may  possess.  All  the 
Uame  for  these  faults  does  not  fall  on  the  translator ; 
it  is  surely  the  doty  of  an  editor  to  see  that  all  technical 
terms  are  correct,  and  not  to  allow  a  book  to  go  to  press 


question  of  the  originalify  of  a  play  ought  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  No  point  of  such  importance 
may  be  thus  treated  ;  an  aosthetic  question  cannot  bo 
left  matter  of  opinion  for  the  world  to  ask  “  whose 
opinion?". 

There  are  certain  lines  of  Lessing's  referring  to  the 
imitation  of  poet  by  artist  and  artist  by  po^  in  which 
he  observes  that  the  word  “  imitation  "  m  this  case  may 
have  a  twofold  meaning  : — “  Either  the  one  makes  the 
work  of  the  other  the  real  object  of  his  imitation,  or 
they  have  both  the  same  object  of  imitation,  and  the 


without  taking  care  that,  at  all  events,  in  such  matters  it  one  borrows  from  the  other  the  manner  and  st^le  of  imi- 
is  faultless.  Another  example  of  careless  editing  is  the  tation.  ...  In  the  first  imitation  the  poet  is  original, 
omission  in  some  cases  of  reierenoe  letters  in  the  figures,  in  the  second  he  is  a  copyist.  The  first  is  a  part  of  general 
There  are  two  gross  cases  of  this  in  the  chapter  on  imitation  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  art,  and  he 
stereoscopic  vision  ;  a  minor  matter  is  leaving,  the  works  at  it  as  a  genius,  whether  he  takes  his  object  from 
i^nch  reference  letters  in  the  figures  of  some  of  the  another  art  or  from  nature.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
telegraph  instruments,  in  which  P  {pile)  represents  the  ^together  degrades  him  from  his  dignity :  he  imitates, 
battery,  instead  of  B  ;  and  T  Qerre)  represents  earth,  inst^  of  the  thing  itself,  the  imitations  of  it,  and  gives 
instead  of  E,  as  is  usual  in  English  works.  ns  cold  reminiscences  of  the  traits  of  a  foreign  genius 

However,  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Lockyer  for  his  instead  of  original  traits  of  his  own." 
admirable  notes,  and  for  valuable  bits  of  information  These  .observations  will  apply  fairly  enough  to  on- 


which  he  has  collected  and  added  to  the  original  text,  ginality  in  any  field  of  art.  For  eitample,  if  anyone 
and  we  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  great  repute-  should  take  for  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  play, 
tion,  that  he  will  exercise  a  little  niore  care  in  revising  Poem,  or  novel,  a  story  that  had  already  been  treated  of 


any  work  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  out  under  another,  and  should  yet  be  in  his  own  treatment  on. 
the  protection  of  his  name.  would  be  original ;  whereas  if,  on 

In  spite  of  the  faults  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  other  hand,  he  told  a  perfectly  new  siorj  in  the 
doubt  that  this  book  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  style  and  manner  of  another,  his  work  would  be  no 
have  already  read  ‘  The  Forces  of  Nature,'  to  which  longer  original  but  merest  imitation, 
work  .*  The  Applications  of  Physical  Forces  *  is  intended  In  the  same  way,  an  author  who  merely  borrows  an 
to  be  complementary ;  and  also  that  the  handsome  ap-  idea  of  another's,  and  improves  upon  or  wholly  alters  it, 
pearance  of  the  book,  and  its  profuse  illustrations,  will  cannot  be  justly  styled  an  adapter.  That  which  another 
make  it  a  popular  “drawing-room  table  book,"  and  could  not  fitly  use  he  has  made  use  of.  The  Knight  of 
together  with  photograph  mbums  it  may  serve  the  the  Burning  Pestle  is  none  the  less  original  because 
purpose  of  a  good  conversation  trap,  and  so  help  to  fill  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  would  never  have  written  it 
up  pleasantly  many  a  half-hour  which  would,  were  it  save  for  Cervantes.  No  one  outside  a  Shakespeare 
not  for  such  help,  be  passed  by  many  sufferers  in  a  state  Society  would  describe  Shakespeare  as  an  adapter. 

nV.  Vi  A  A  iA 


doubt 


of  profound  gloom. 


Qcethe's  Faust  is  not  an  adaptation,  though  Qoethe  did 


J 
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while  Fiordeliss,  none  the  worse  save  for  a  little  scare,  is 
happily  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimonv  to  the 
good  yonng  poet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  play  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  of  the  mat  French  poet.  It  onfr 
remata  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Taylor’s  alterations 
constitute  originality  or  are  merely  phases  of  adapta¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  central  idea  of  both 
is  exactly  the  same,  that  the  striking  sitnations  and 
chief  points  are  identical.  Mr.  Taylors  play  conld  not 
have  existed  save  for  Victor  Hugo,  and  there  are  few — 
least  of  all,  probably,  Mr.  Taylor  himself— who  would 
consider  that  The  FooVs  Revenge  added  anything  to  art 
which  was  not  in  Le  Boi  8* Amuse,  No  doubt  kfr. 
Taylor,  considering  the  labour  ho  devoted  to  The  FooVs 
Revenge^  the  trouble  and  the  thought  it  cost  him  to  bring 
his  scheme  to  perf^tion,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  triumph  of  finally  overcoming  them,  feels 
not  unnaturally  aggrieved  that  his  work  should  not  be 
considered  original.  There  is  probably  not  a  line  of 
his  play  from  beginning  to  end  to  which  he  has  not 
awarded  as  much  care  as  if  the  work  were  wholly  his 
own — ^no  single  idea  which  does  not  appear  to  him  to 
have  been  improved  upon  or  altered  from  the  modeL 
Mr.  Taylor  has  often  shown  himself  capable  of  writing 
original  and  successful  plays,  and  it  ^ubtless  appears 
haM  that  be  cannot  claim  without  contest  the  same  title 
for  a  work  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  patient  work¬ 
manship — as  much  as,  if,  indeed,  not  more  than,  to  many 
of  the  plays  that  are  indubitably  solely  his  own  in  idea 
and  execution.  But,  however,  it  scarcely  appears  just 
that  an  alteration,  even  in  the  main  motive  and  the  con¬ 
clusion,  together  with  change  of  names  and  situation, 
can  entitle  a  work  to  claim  originality.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
FooVs  Revenge  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  adap¬ 
tation,  but  belonging  to  adaptation  of  a  very  high  order. 
Familiar  with  the  opinions  of  the  average  theatre-going 
British  fpublic,  Mr.  Taylor  must  have  recognisea  the 
impossibility  of  faithfully  reproducing  on  the  En^ish 
stage  Victor  Hugo’s  great  play,  whose  suppression 
caused  so  much  excitement  in  Paris.  The  ordinary 
London  playgoer  does  not  love  tragic  conclusion,  and 
will  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  vice  can  ever  be 
finally  successful,  must  see  guilt'  punished  before  the 
fikU  of  the  curtain.  Moreover,  there  might  be  to  him  a 
va^e  sense  of  the  ludicrous  as  well  as  the  horrible  in 
seeing  Tribonlet  drawing  his  daughter  out  of  a  sack, 
and  beholding  her  face  by  the  light  of  lightning  flashes, 
a  scene  made  so  ghastly  in  the  opera,  in  contrast  with 
the  joyous  singing  or  *^La  Donna  e  Mobile”  which 
heralds  it,  but  which  would  not  there  so  startle  or  sur¬ 
prise  him.  Seeing  what  had  to  be  done — if  it  were 
necessary  to  be  done  at  all — in  order  to  render  any 
version  of  Le  Roi  S* Amuse  into  what  was  wanted — a 
popular  play,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  done  it  better 
than  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  it.  He  has  shown  himself  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  his  other  work,  an  exceedingly  skilfiil 
playwright,  one  whose  works  rarely  fail  to  please  the 
popular  taike  and  keep  the  stage.  This  is  in  itself  a 
success  to  be  sufficiently  proud  oE 


not  invent  the  doctor.  Among  our  dramatists  of  to-day, 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  not  an  adapter,  because  his  Princess 
could  not  have  come  into  being  without  the  Laureate. 
But  there  is  no  disgrace  attaching  to  the  adapter, 
though  of  late  years  the  miserable  adaptations  'from 
French  plays  that  have  delaged  and  disgraced  our  stage 
would  seem  to  suggest  it.  An  adapter  is  not  an  inu- 
tator ;  he  is  more  than  a  translator,  and  less  than  a 
creator,  but  his  work  isVorthy,  and,  well  done,  deserves 
a  high  place  in  dramatic  art  that  imitation  cannot 
claim. 

In  Le  Roi  B^Amuse^  the  central  figure  is  Triboulet, 
jester  of  Fraucis  I.,  who  has  brought  up  in  strict  secli^ 
flion  and  privacy  his  daughter  Blanche,  noping  to  guard 
her  pure  in  an  evil  time 

La  fille  d’un  bouffon,  cela  ae  d^shonore, 

£t  Ton  ne  fait  qu’en  rire! 

Unfortnnately  for  him,  she  has  been  seen  going  to  chnrch 
by  the  dissoluteking,  disguised  as  a  student,  and  he  has, 
for  the  moment,  fallen  in  love  with  her,  wholly  ignorant  as 
to  who  she  is,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him.  When  the 
play  opens  this  is  occupying  his  attention,  together  with 
r.  ^  ,  :ed  by  Tnboulet.  M. 


him  love  for  Mine,  de  Cosse,  enconraffod  Tnboulet.  M. 
de  Saint-Vallier,  father  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  comes  to 
court  to  abuse  the  king  for  the  dishonour  done  to  his 
honse,  and  is  received  with  contempt  and  insult  by 
Triboulet,  and  ordered  to  prison  by  the  king.  As  he  is 
led  off  he  calls  down  vengeance  on  jester  and  king, 
ftTid  vengeance  approaches  Triboulet  rapidly.  Some  of 
the  courtiers  have  perceived  him  entering  at  night 
the  honse  of  his  daughter,  and,  fancying  it  to  be  the 
id>ode  of  his  mistress,  scheme  in  revenge  for  the  many 
insnlts  they  have  suffered  from  him  to  carry  her  off 
This  they  do,  and,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  induce  Triboulet  to  assist  them  by  holding  the 
lander,  under  the  in^ression  that  he  is  assisting  at  the 
raptus  of  Mme.  de  Cosse,  whose  house  is  close  to  his. 
iVaen  he  discovers  his  mistake,  and,  after  a  ghastly  and 
terrible  scene,  gets  back  his  daughter  from  the  king,  he 
vows  vengeance.  Knowing  that  the  king  intends  to 
visit  a  low  house,  in  disguise,  to  meet  Magpielonne,  a 
girl  who  acts  os  decoy  for  her  brother  Saltabadil,  a 
bravo,  Tribonlet  employs  the  brother  to  kill  the  king ; 
but  Blanche,  who  still  loves  the  king,  overhears  SLi- 
guelonne  succeed  in  winning  from  Saltabadil  the  promise 
that  if  anyone  else  calls  at  the  house  he  will  slay  the 
newcomer  instead  of  his  intended  victim,  whose  b^uty 
has  touched  her  heart.  Blanche,  dressed  as  a  mim, 
offers  herself  as  sacrifice,  is  stabbed,  and  to  Tribdu- 
let  at  the  appointed  time,  in  a  sack.  Triboulet  opens 
the  sack  to  look  on  the  fkce  of  his  enemy,  and  recognises 
his  child. 

All  the  chief  features  of  Hugo’s  interdicted  drama  are 
reproduced  in  Rigoletto^  the  omy  difference  being  in  the 
conversion  of  characters  and  scene  from  French  to 
Italian.  Rigoletto  is  therefore  a  genuine  adaptation  from 
the  great  French  drama.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
what  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  FooVs  Revenge  is. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  followed  Verdi  in  laying  the 
scene  in  Italy  instead  of  France,  choosing,  however, 
Faenza  instead  of  Mantua  as  the  home  of  his  jester,  and 
renaming  all  the  characters. 

As  in  Le  Roi  8*Amuae^  the  lord  of  Faenza  is  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  Guido  Malatesta,  who  takes  the  place 
of  de  Cosfi^.  Bertnccio  and  his  daughter  Fiordelisa 
correspond  to  Triboulet  and  Blanche.  The  daughter  is 
oarriea  off  in  the  same  way,  Bertnccio  unwittingly  as¬ 
sisting,  as  in  the  original.  Now,  however,  the  resem¬ 
blance  ceases.  There  is  no  M.  de  Saint-Vallier  to  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  insulted  honour  on  the  jester’s 
head.  On  the  contrair,  Bertnccio  is  the  avenger  of  his 
wife’s  honour  on  Malatesta,  and  for  this  reason  en- 
courages  Manfredi  to  carry  off  Malatesta’s  wife.  Man¬ 
fred!  has  not,  like  Francis,  seen  and  fallen  in  love  with 
Fiordelisa,  but  a  virtuous  and  charming  young  poet  has. 
Moreover,  the  play  is  made  perfectly  moral  by  tne  usual 
triumph  of  viiiue  over  vice,  which  is  so  essentially  the 
property  of  modem  English  drama,  through  the  action  of 
Manfredi’s  slighted  wife — a  character  entirely  belonging 


LOVE-MAKING  AT  FLORENCE. 

In  Change  Unchanged.  Bv  Linda  Tillari,  Author  of  'In  the 
Golden  Shell/  &e.  In  Two  Volnmes.  London :  Macmillan  and  Go. 

This  is  a  charming  love-story,  in  which  love  as  a 
sentiment  rather  than  love  as  a  passion  is  so  delicately 
rendered  that  the  hand  of  the  painter  might  almost  have 
been  Paul  Heyse’s  own.  That  spicier  food  is  demanded 
nowadays  is  very  likely,  however.  For,  the  fever  and 
the  violence  that  set  in  with  the  popularity  of  *  Jane 
Eyre  ’  have  not  even  yet  subsided ;  and  the  influence  of 
that  wonderful  book  upon  our  literature — upon  the 
poetry  almost  more  than  upon  the  prose— is  so  great 
even  yet,  that  the  joys  and  woes  of  so  gentle  a  heroine 
as  Eaith  Daunt  may  be  considered  but  tame  sport 
girls  whose  heart-stnngs  have  been  properly  attuned  at 
“  Mudie’s.”  Not  that  the  seasoned  novel-devourer’s 


••  Mudie’s. 

heart  is  either  harder  or  softer  than  it  always  was  ;  but 


to  Mr.  Tom  Taylor — who  poisons  off  her  erring  husban* 
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it  ia  more  active.  And,  jast  as  tho  tiny  palaationa  of  a 
butterfly’s  body  are,  according  to  a  French  savant,  sixty 
in  a  minnte  against  a  racehorse’s  forty  big  ones,  so  are 
the  yoang  novebreader’s  rapid  little  heart^throbe  over 
her  Braddon  or  her  Collins  three  to  two  against  the 
slower  and  heavier  thumps  of  her  grandmotJ^r’s  heart 
over  Scott. 

To  re>tell  here  Mme.  Villari’s  story  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion;  and  she  would  not  thank  us  for  doing  so.  It 
is  a  story  of  Florence  and  Florentine  life,  told  by  a 
Florentine  who  loves  her  sulject.  And,  flrom;  the  days 
of  him  whose  “  beautiful  fold  ”  it  was,  **  where  he  slept 
like  a  lamb,”  it  is  fdways  those  who  know  Florenoe 
best  that  love  her  best ;  the  **  City  of  Lilies,”  whese 
pathos  is  immortal  as  her  beauty  is  invulnerable,  nn- 
stainable  by  time  as  the  **  Angel  of  Sympathy’s  wide 
wings  ”  (that  give  back  in  Paradisai  pearls  the  mud* 
splashings  of  earth),  are  unstainable  by  erime ;  who, 
dollarised  by  Yankees,  cooknepsed  by  Cook, .  stands 
Dante’s  Fiorenza  still — stands  and  shines  **  blest  and 
beautiful  ”  as  ever.  They  cannot  vulgarise  her — not  even 
such  potent  ministers  as  these.  As  well  might  they  try 
to  vulgarise,  “  with  nasaliferous  and  inaspirate  noise,” 
the  **  patch  of  stars  ”  above  her.  For  with  all  her  crimes 
against  hintf 

There  ie  none  like  her — none. 


that  they  have  simply  been  reading  up  their  **  Ouida,” 
Kow,  Mme.  Villari  can  really  tell  ns  something  of 
Floreoee  in  the  dog*days*>-di8peUing,  in  a  few  crisj^ 
sentences,  the  ignorant  popular  delusion  that  tho 
Florentine  sleeps  through  the  hot  months  as  the  dor¬ 
mouse  sleeps  through  the  cold.  Sleeps ! — why,  he  goes 
to  studio-parties,  he  estheticises,  he  Hawthemnes,  ho 
flirts  with  as  mudi  gusto  as  in  the  balgsiest  eves  ot 
Spring. 

This  is  how  he  goes  on  : — 


Ersn  ths  ante-chsmber  wu  fnll  of  flowerr.  Bits  of  Japenest 
china  and  lacquer  ware  were  aeatterod  about  on  tho  tables.  From  oae 
room  lha  owoor’o  works  wore  altogothei  baniahod  to  make  room  for 
a  oolleetion  of  Japanooe  pictorea  on  crape  and  ailk.  Them,  in  a 
smaller  room,  a  perfect  bower,  were  hung  seroral  poetical  ooa-pioooa 
and  flower  studies.  Hero  thov  found  Majnard  half  ongulnhod  iir 
the  billows  of  lace  and  rauoltn  boloomog  to  tho  ladies  wno  sar- 
rounded  him.  A  datter  of  toacapo  aed  oltnling  of  ieo»plateo  made 
an  obligati^  accompaniment  to  a  babble  of  many  voicas,  above  which 
the  yrestern  American  twang  rose  predominant.  A  few  men  stood 
here  and  there — dark  islands  amid  seas  of  millinery. 


Borne  can  give  us  an  older  stoiWy  but  they  have  con¬ 
quered  here ;  they  have  centered — and,  worse  than  the 
cab-wheel  clatter  of  Great  Bussell  Street  echoed  or  re¬ 
membered  among  the  Elgin  Marbles  is  the  clash  of 
worlds — new  against  old — at  every  turn,  in  Borne.  It 
is  the  Forum  Bomannm*  that  is  in  the  potato-pit— the 
cook-shops,  the  pig-market,  the  drying  linen,  the  smells 
that  are  above.  Pisa  can  give  us  cold  medisevalism  in 
plenty;  but  how  dead ‘it  is,  and  distant! — more  dead, 
surely,  than  the  rook-cut  temples  of  Ellora — more  dis¬ 
tant  than  the  lonely  brides  of  Babylon ;  and  yet  bow  it 
somehow  comes  pressing  down  on  yon,  like  a  dnngeon 
vnof  I  And  AVAn  VAninA  wifb  liAn  Flbn.1rAflnAnriAn  HiAlfA 


StOlT, 

ered— 


The  women  are  all  charmingly  sketched.  In  these^ 
the  feminine  touch  is  abund^tly  evident.  They  are 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  man,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  superior  sex  is  based  upon  a  few  clumsy  TwaximM 
which  he  applies  clumsily  on  all  occasions. 

Who,  for  instance — his  mind  stufied  with  the  etupid 
excogitations  of  La  Boohefbucauld,  Balzac,  and  Colton— 
has  not  been  puzzled  to  semi-insanity  at  the  spectacle  of 
a  woman  of  superior  ugliness  and  rank  ”  trotting  oak’* 
petting,  fervidly  extolling,  some  beautiful  nobody  of  h^ 
own  sex  whom  all  the  men  are  running  after.  Here  ia 
the  explanation.  And — like  the  breaking  of  Golumbus’a 
egg — how  simple  it  is,  how  evidently  and  sublimely  true 
it  is  I 


roof  I  And  even  Venice,  with  her  Shakespearian  Bialto, 
her  Byronio  “Bridge  of  Sighs,”—- if,  as  Mr.  Buskin 
omelly  assures  ns,  no  Shylock  ever  crossed  the  one  to 
his  money-bags,  no  hero  ever  crossed  the  other  to  bis 
death — what  is  Venice  to  ns  ?  A  “  sham,”  fit  for  the 
Chelsea  “  sham  ”  mill ;  “  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare,”  as  unsubstantial  as  that  City  of  Phantoms  con- 
qnered  by  Genghis  Khan.  Yon  must  go  farther  than 
tnese— further  than  any  city  in  Italy — to  match  Florence. 
Fresh  as  when  she  drove  away  her  greatest  son — fresh 
as  when  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  ^chael  Angelo  walked  her 
narrow  streets,  her  medisevalism  lives — it  glows  nnder 
the  sun,  it  dreams  nnder  the  moon,  it  is  so  eternal 
that,  to  meet  Lorenzo  de  Medici  there,  or  “  the  starry 
Galileo,”  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  would  cause  you  no  more 
surprise  than  was  felt  by  Swedenborg  when  he  jostled 
Moses  in  the  Strand.  !^tween  us  ana  them  there  is  no 
hiatus.  Only,  the  string  of  stinrises  is  a  little  long.  No 
wonder,  then,  that,  from  London  and  New  York  to  the 
Amo — from  court-colnmns,  ledgers,  and  share-lists  to 
stndios^  picture-galleries,  and  early  dinners — an  Anglo- 
American  colony  has  flocked  as  to  an  “  Earthly  Paradise.” 
And  who,  amid  the  toil  and  boil  of  London,  has  not 
yearned  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  there  too  ? — there 
where  life  is  a  pleasant  dream — where  so  deliciously 
long  and  la:^  is  the  time  that  after  dawdling  for«tbe 
length  of  a  London  da^  in  studios,  g^ing  a  mild  ex¬ 
citement  out  of  anything  and  everything — out  of  even 
the  great  American  chisel  question — after  an  mstbetio 
dinner  synchronous  with  the  earliest  tap  of  the  earliest 
kettle-drum  here,  you  still  have  before  you  an  infinite 
day  for  coflee-paikies,  mutual  improvement  parties, 
“  art-and- culture  ”  talk,  and  Hawthomean  sentiment 
illimitable.  Most  blest  retreat !  Would  we  were  there 
now ! 

And  it  is  one  in  this  very  Paradise  that  writes 
this  book.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  donbt ;  there  are 
signs  of  it  on  every  page.  Who  bnt  a  gennine  Flo¬ 
rentine,  for  instance,  has  ever  seen  onr  EdeninJnly? 
Vagne,  mysterious  talk  of  sneh  a  thing  one  hears  often 
exKmgh  from  pretenders  to  a  universality  of  knowledge  ; 
bnt,  press  these  boasters  home,  and  yon  invariably  find 


There  wu  a  daehing  Bassian  prineow  of  ladoubtod  wealth,  sod 
■till  more  uadoabted  uglinees.  With  Uue  lady  Mrs.  Traveljan  had 
already  contracted  an  acquaintance ;  they  lod^  in  tho  eamo  hotel, 
frequented  the  eame  resorts,  and  interdiangea  polite  compliments 
regarding  each  other's  toilette.  Now,  nnder  the  pressure  of  necessil^, 
she  carefully  nursed  and  cultivated  this  aeqaaintanee,  till  it  speedify 
expanded  into  a  hi(|^y  convenient  triendUkin.  Their  taeteo  were 
congenial— that  is  to  esy,  their  vises  matened.  The  prineeso's 
tastes,  though  far  from  simple,  may  be  anmmed  up  in  one  com- 

Srehensive  monoi^llable — men.  She  liked  men,  etyo  ehe  adored 
reas,  amusements,  and  the  sort  of  society  in  which  she  could  bast 
gratifr  her  favourite  taste.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  liked  men  too,  but  In  n 
secondary  fashion.  Her  own  love  was  hersslf;  her  own  oomfort, 
vsnity  and  well-being;  to  all  of  which  men  were  the  Attest 
ministrants.  She  did  not  like  men  for  their  own  takes.  The 
princess  was  fascinating,  in  spite  of  her  ugliness.  Too  keen¬ 
witted  to  be  vain,  she  was  quite  aware  that  the  first  Im¬ 
pression  she  produced  on  newcomers  was  one  of  revision.  Bnt 
she  idso  knew,  though  she  had  never  heard  of  John  Wilfceit 
that,  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  could  bold  her  own  in 
the  race  against  beantiful  women.  So,  instead  of  avoiding  Natnm’s 
more  favoured  daughters,  it  was  her  habit  to  be  always  accompanied 
by  some  undeniably  pretty  woman,  too  vain  of  her  bMUty  to  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  she  served.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  quickly  enw  wbatwaw 
expected  from  her,  and  the  princem  was  prspnr^  tn  pay  all  her  mw 
friend’s  travelling  expenses ;  so  the  compact  was  easily  mads,— its 
unspoken  clauses  fully  undsrstood. 


The  scenery  about  Florence  is  capitally  described.  Wa 
wish  we  could  have  quoted  some  of  the  descriptions. 


ALFBED  DE  MUSSET. 


BtogtaphU  d§  JUfred  dt  Mtuset,  Par  Paul  da  Mnssst>  Paris; 

Alp^nse  Lemerre.  1877. 

It  is  not  with  the  genius  of  Alfred  de  Mnssai,  which 
is  acknowledged  by  the  French  people,  by  the  oritios  of 
more  than  one  foreign  nation,  and  confirmed  by  tha 
Academie  which  elected  him  into  its  body,  bat  it  is  with 
his  life  that  we  have  here  to  deal ;  wo  purpose  only  to 
examine  in  how  far  the  man,  in  his  relations  with  man, 
did  justice  to  his  oharactei*  as  a  poet.  Alfred  do 
Musset  can  be  regarded  in  two  lights.  He  appeaans 
before  the  world  in  two  characters— as  the  man  of 
genius,  and  master  of  bis  art ;  as  the  poor  creatnre,  ^lo 
slave  of  passions,  of  self-indulgence,  vanity,  and  caprice 
— with  none  of  that  lordly  control  over  his  actions  that 
he  had  over  his  pen.  It  is  the  crowning  misfortune  of 
some  poets  that  biography  has  to  eoneem  itsrif  nioio 
with  their  conduct  and  character  than  with  their  geaiaa; 
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and  thia  ie  too  often  the  highest  penaltjof  fame.  Alfred 
de  Musset,  like  Edgar  Poe,  Ronssean,  and  many  others 
of  the  class,  was  a  moral  weakling ;  instead  of  making 
the  best  of  life,  he  encouraged,  eren  eonrted,  trouble  ; 
he  studied  philosophy,  bnt  only  practised  folly.  He 
was  not  of  tnose  wno  know  their  place  in  Natnre.  It 
is  a  thankless  office  to  riew  a  man's  life  apart  from  his 
work,  for  the  latter  alone  really  belongs  to  the  world ; 
BO  injnrionsly  does  the  mortal  career  reflect  on  the  im- 
morw,  that  we  would  almost  say,  happy  is  the  man 
who,  like  Shakespeare,  has  taken  his  biography  with 
him  to  the  grave. 

Alfred  de  Musset  traded  in  emotions.  Not  content 
with  the  fortunate  circumstances  that  surrounded  him 
from  birth,  with  a  brilliant  early  success,  with  being  the 
friend  of  such  men  as  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve,  and  a 
fliTOurite  of  the  Cenacle,  ne  went  about  restless  for 
some  event,  for  some  great  sorrow ;  and  here  we  see  how, 
even  in  his  earliest  manhood,  his  mind  was  beginning  to 
narrow  itself  within  its  own  focus,  that  he  desired  only 
to  be  his  own  universe.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  he  said 
to  his  brother :  **  Pr^is^ment  paroe  que  je  suis  jenne, 
j'ai  bosoin  de  tout  oonnaitre,  et  je  veuz  tout  apprendre 
par  experience,  rien  par  oui*dire.  Je  sens  en  moi  denz 
hommes,  I’nn  qui  ag^t,  I'autre  qui  regards.  Si  le  pre¬ 
mier  fait  une  s^tise,  le  second  en  profltera . 

Je  joue ;  tnAiii  je  ne  suis  pas  un  jonenr,  et  quand  j'ai 
perau  mon  argent,  oette  10900  vaut  mieuz  quo  toutes 
fes  remontrances  dn  monde."  Bnt  not  long  after  giving 
expression  to  this  strange  estimate,  with  so  just  an 
insight,  he  thns  speaks  agpiin,  and  we  already  begpn  to 
detect  in  his  woi^s  the  narrowing  of  his  mind  : — **  Je 
soDg^  que  je  m'approche  de  ma  majority.  Dans  denz 
mois,  k  pareil  jour,  j'aurai  vingt-un  ans,  et  c'est  un  g^nd 
ig^.  Ai-je  bMoin  de  tant  frequenter  les  hommes,  et  de 
faire  jaser  tant  do  femmes  pour  les  connaitre  ?  N'ai-je 
pas  vn  assoz  de  choses  pour  avoir  beaucoup  A  dire,  si  je 
suis  capable  de  dire  qnelque  chose  ?  Ou  ron  ne  porte 
rien  en  soi,  et  alors  les  sensations  n'6veillent  rien  dans 
I’esprit ;  ou  Ton  porte  en  soi  les  ^I6ments  de  tout,  et 
alors  il  soffit  de  voir  un  pen  pour  tout  deviner.  Je  sens 
pourtant  qn'il  me  manque  encore  ie  ne  sais  quoi.  Est-ce 
un  grand  amour  ?  Est-ce  un  malheur  ?  Peut-dtre  tons 
les  deux.  lA-dessns  je  n'ose  soohaiter  un  ^claircissement. 
L'ezp4rience  est  bonne  k  condition  qu'elle  ne  vons  tue 
pas.*’ 

Accordant  with  this  voluntary  forecaste  of  his  destiny 
he  grew  to  be  a  man  of  emotions  too  strong  to  govern, 
to  direct,  to  give  an  aim  to.  These  he  had  now  to 
satisfy,  and  their  wants  were  beyond  his  means.  If  his 
intellect  ever  whispered  to  him  the  mean  sources  from 
which  these  longings  sprang,  he  failed  in  that  manly 

Slide  which  might  have  controlled  them,  or  might  have 
ireoted  them  to  a  noble  purpose.  The  central  power 
within  him  was  vanity  ;  this  feeble  bnt  intense  mler  of 
his  moral  life  absorbed  all  his  passions,  all  his  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  ho  desired  a  happiness  which  the  world  had  not 
to  gpve,  except  by  talking  of  him  and  making  him  the 
olijeot  of  all  its  thoughts.  To  acquire  this  g^tincation  he 
was  ready  to  snfier,  eager  even  to  be  so  debased  by 
sorrow  that  all  eyes  should  be  directed  towards  him 
while  he  poured  out  in  verse  the  wretchedness  of  his  soul. 
He  desired  to  love  and  to  be  loved  without  knowing 
the  virtue  of  love ;  his  motto  might  have  been,  **  If  you 
love  me,  praise  me,"  for  he  had  not  within  him  that 
gfreatness  which  can  satisfy  itself.  He  wished  to  suffer 
only  that  he  might  be  the  admired  one  who  could 
express  anguish  more  touchingly  than  it  could  be  felt  by 
the  most  sentimental,  and  find  repose  in  the  plaudits  of 
renown. 

The  gifts  of  the  poet  confer  nobility,  but  a  true  man 
is  no  more  conscious  of  this  in  his  relations  with  the 
world  than  is  a  true  nobleman  of  his  hereditary  rank. 
These  g^fts  made  Alfred  de  Musset  an  intellectual 
parvenu  ;  he  hoped  that  all  eyes  were  upon  him ;  he  had 
none  of  that  dig^ty  which  belongs  to  the  great.  In 
this  he  was  inferior  even  to  the  wretched  Poe,  the  equal 
only  of  Ronssean,  of  Goldsmith.  Byron  was  noble 
by  nature,  and  his  soul  would  have  revolted  at  personal 
adulation ;  he  hated  **  poetical  humbug."  Even  the 


Sick  soal  of  Keats,  nmeh  as  it  pined  after  bonest  fame, 
would  have  palled  at  vulgar  flattery.  Self-consciousness 
dominated  the  best  uses  of  De  Musset's  life.  The 
striking  scene  between  him  and  Rachel  over  the  pages 
of  Racine,  as  described  by  him  in  a  letter,  was  one  ^at 
brought  no  fulness  of  enjoyment  with  it;  his  ecstasy 
began  when  the  scene  was  over,  when  before  ^ing  to 
bed  he  could  sit  down  and  describe  it — ^himsmf  one  of 
two  gpreat  figpires — the  hero  of  a  picture  worthy  of 
Rembrandt's  pencil. 

Much  as  the  biography  before  us  abounds  in  painful 
revelations,  it  is  still  more  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  a  brother  than  the  story  of  Alfred  de 
Musset's  life,  for  though  full  of  interesting  facts  that 
bear  upon  him  as  a  personal  poet,  it  can  only  be  re- 
g^arded  as  the  fragment  of  a  whole ;  it  throws  light  upon* 
the  poet  and  upon  the  poet's  work,  but,  when  all  is  done, 
the  figure  of  Alfred  de  Musset  still  remains  half  in 
shadow.  The  mention  of  much  that  affects  the  character 
of  the  poet  has  been  entirely  omitted  or  passed  over 
almost  in  silence,  as,  for  instance,  the  poet's  sojourn 
in  Italy  with  Mme.  Dndevant,  an  episode  in  his  life 
the  story  of  which  has  reached  ns  through  other 
channels.  M.  Paul  de  Musset  has  approached  his  task 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  true  biog^pher.  For  this  he  cannot  be  condemned. 
And  yet,  as  if  unaware  of  this,  in  alluding  to  a  painfnl 
memory,  he  says : — "  Le  temps  des  m4prises  eat  pass^. 
Rendons  k  chacun  ce  qui  Ini  appartient.  Je  renoncerais 
k  6crire  la  vie  de  mon  frere  s’il  m'4tait  interdit  de 
jeter  un  peu  de  Jumiere  sur  les  plus  belles  pages  de  oes 
poesies,  ou  je  retrouve  k  ohaqne  mot  les  plus  purs 
fiattements  de  son  coour."  Of  the  determining  event  of 
his  life — the  journey  to  Italy — ^there  is,  after  all,  little  to 
be  said.  It  is  hard  to  surmise  where  we  are  to  look  for 
truth ;  it  is,  and  probably  will  remain,  one  of  the  un¬ 
solved  episodes  in  literary  biog^phy,  and  though  we 
may  read  the  *  Elle  et  Lui '  of  Goorge  Sand,  the  *  Lui  et 
Elle '  of  Paul  de  Musset,  and  the  *  Lui '  of  Mme. 
Louise  Golet,  still  this  sad  picture  remains  viewed  but 
from  individual  standpoints,  and  we  feel  with  M. 
Vapereau,  who  said,  **  Yenise  garde  les  secrets  que  les 
LeUres  d'un  Voyaaeur  et  La  Confession  d’un  Enfant  du 
Siecle  out  incompletement  r^v^les."  The  whole  history 
after  all,  is  but  a/ scandal  which  the  undistinguished  equally 
pass  through,  and  we  cannot  regard  it  with  all  that  sen¬ 
timentality  with  which  the  vulgar  view  the  eccentri-- 
cities  of  genius,  as  though  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  it.  The  probability  is  that  Mme.  Dudevant  won  his 
love  by  her  flattery,  and  that  when  she  withdrew  it  he 
missed  her  flattery  and  not  her  love.  Strong  passions 
are  not  peculiar  to  genius,  for  many  are  their  victims ; 
they  belong  to  it  so  Tong  as  they  are  under  its  control ; 
but  left  loose  they  are  like  a  drunken  mob  following  it 
with  their  curse.  Well,  the  great  sorrow  that  he  pined 
for  bad  now  come,  and  it  shattered  him.  He  stayed 
awhile  in  its  gloom,  wrote  about  it,  then  partly  he 
emerged  from  it  without  the  imagined  gain,  and  sank 
into  dissipation,  played  chess  at  the  Cafe  de  R^gence, 
and  indulged  in  calemhourgs.  By  nursing  his  sorrow  and. 
bearing  it  upon  his  poetic  sleeve,  posterity  will  see  in  him 
a  Werther-poet — not  of  the  German  bard,  but  one 
of  that  class  of  Parisians  in  his  time  whose  cox¬ 
combry  was  the  coxcombry  of  grief;  who  were  wont 
to  pose  themselves  in  Byronic  melancholy  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Was  it  not  this  early  hoped-for  sorrow 
which,  when  it  came,  deadened  his  eagerness  for  work  P 
We  see  that  for  a  brief  period  he  was  sensible  of  the 
moral — 

C’est  par  I'^tude  que  nous  sommes 

Gontemporains  de  tous  les  hommes, 

Et  citoyens  de  tous  les  lieux. 

And  yet  the  last  two  lushes  of  bis  life  became  a  splendid 
waste — such  was  the  “poete  d4chu." 

Paul  de  Musset  truly  says  in  his  preface,  when  narrating 
the  genealogy  of  Alfred,  **  La  nature  ne  r^ussit  k  produire 
un  homme  de  genie  que  par  un  conoours  extraordinaire 
de  circonstances  ;  "  bnt  the  more  this  is  true,  the  greater 
the  responsibility  of  genius,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  only 
wasted  the  opportunities  of  his  birth.  He  was  at  best 
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bat  a  prodigal.  A  man  ma  j  be  a  prodigal  in  many  ways-— 
it  may  be  in  the  dissipation  of  mental  gifts  as  well  as  of 
worldly  goods.  In  eitner  case  it  shows  deficient  reflective 
powers,  the  incapacity  to  foresee  and  to  poise  conse¬ 
quences.  A  great  intellect  is  not  necessaiy  to  a  poet  any 
more  than  to  a  musician — only  to  a  great  poet — to  the 
oltiMiima  ]^oeta — and  de  Musset  was  unendowed  with 
the  balancmg  fcumlty ;  he  could  not  command  the  steady 
hand  that  holds  the  scales  of  reason. 

AIm,  however  unapproved  his  life' may  have  been, 
who  is  there  that  can  blame  him  now  ?  We  all  have 
our  own  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  the  battle  of  life — 
if  we  do  not  use  them  we  are  paralysed — yre  have  no 
others  at  hand — we  cannot  take  up  those  of  other  mcoi. 
We  do  not  blame  him ;  we  only  repeat  that,  v^hatever  he 
may  have  been  as  a  poet,  as  a  man,  which  is  yet  of  more 
importance,  he  was  not  great. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Five  8en$e$  of  Man.  By  Julius  Bernstein, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Universily  of  Halle. 
Volume  XXI.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) — This  work  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  yet  published  in  this  useftil  series, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  points  of  physiology  which  have 
an  interest  for  all  intelligent  human  bemgs,  whether 
their  studies  be  scientific  or  no.  The  language  is  so 
plain  and  untechnical,  and  the  explanations  so  clear, 
that  no  one  need  fear  finding  any  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  Professor  Bernstein,  even  were  this  the  first 
scientific  work  he  had  ever  read.  But  the  non- 
scientific  reader  must  be  warned  that  the  localisation  of 
particular  senses  in  particular  centres  in  the  brain, 
■the  functions  of  the  “rods  and  cones**  in  the  eye, 
and  the  “  Organ  of  Corti  **  in  the  ear,  on  all  of  which 


Youth,  and  b^iDty  mingle. 

Roeelet,  roeelet,  roaelet  red,  ■ .  s 

Boeelet  in  the  dingle. 

**  I  will  pick  thee,"  murmured  he, 

**  Roaelet  in  the  dingle  I " 

**  I  will  prick  thee,"  answered  she ; 

**  That  t^u  darest  to  dream  of  me^ 

Ifakee  me  flush  and  tingle." 

Roeelet,  roeelet,  roeelet  red, 

Roeelet  in  the  ffingte. 

Off  the  giddy  boy  has  borne, 

Roeelet  in  the  dingle ; 

Roeelet  tried  her  uiaqieot  thorn, 

Nought  srailed  to  flout  and  scorn, 

Nou^t  to  flush  and  tingle. 

Roe^et,  roeelet,  roeelet  red, 

Roeelet  in  the  dingle.  ^ 

We  must  also  find  space  for  the  quotation  of  the  very 
good  rendering  of  Froissart’s  rondeau,  beginning, 
**  Revions,  Amy ;  trop  longne  est  ta  demeure ;  **  veiy 
g^ood,  considering  the  diffionlty  of  the  task 

Return,  my  Iriend ;  too  long  is  thy  delay ; 

There  is  no  happiness  when  thou’rt  away. 

I  pine  for  thee  uiroughout  the  wearr  day,  * 

Return,  my  friend  ;  too  long  is  thy  delay. 

For  there  is  none  save  thee  who  can  or  may. 

Till  thy  return  mr  languishing  allay ; 

Return,  my  friend  ;  too  long  is  thy  delay ; 

I  pine  for  thee  throughout  the  weary  day. 

Tkc  Broche  and  the  Rude  Stone  Monumente  of  the 
Orkney  lelandi.  Bv  James  Fergusson.  (William 
Malian  and  Son.) — ^As  everyone  may  not  know  what 
b^hs  are,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  they  im 
round  towers.  Am  to  what  these  round  towers  were  in¬ 
tended  for,  and  by  whom  they  were  erected,  there  is, 
however,  very  g^reat  difference  of  opinion ;  some  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be  pre-Norweg^n,  others  reg^ard  them  as 
Pictish.  Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  believes  “  that  they 


points  Professor  Bernstein  speaks  ’Terr  decidedly,  war®  aU  e^ted  by  the  Norwemans  j  the  of  th^ 
■not  to  say  dogmatically,  are  matters  which  are  still  mnth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ^ntuiiM,  and  *ddB 

undercroinir  inveatiimticn ;  anri  f.haf.  altbnTKvb  mrsof  that  “  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  earlier,  and  a  few 


things,  yet  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds,  in  the  pre-  arguments  that  m.  Fe^sson  bnn^  for- 

sent  state  of  science,  for  forming  definite  bebefs  on  any  ^  support  his  theory ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 

of  these  three  points.  A  word  may  be  said  for  the  trani  very  interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  study, 

lation,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  ^*1®  mterMt  of  the  ^y  would  f  rtai^y  have  ^ 
oversights,  is  admirable.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  produce  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  ill^tra^ns,  which  m 
a  translation  into  good  idiomatic  English  from  a  Ian-  *  work  of  this  nature  assist  so  much  m  elumda^g  the 
gpiag^  so  full  of  peculiar  idiom  as  German ;  but  in  this  ^®  ^  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Fei^s* 

case  the  tusk  has  been  done  to  perfection.  preface  promises,  if  the  book  meet  mth  the 

approbation  which  it  can  hardly  fail  to  win,  to  bring  out 
Echoes  of  Foreign  Song.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Month  a  second  edition  with  all  the  requisite  illustrations  and 
in  the  Gamp  before  Sebastopol.*  (Longmans.) — It  is  justificatives, 

not  often  that  a  volume  of  translations  gives  much 
pleasure  to  the  chance  reader;  translators  too  often 

bring  to  their  self-appointed  task  such  utter  incapacity  A  B  T. 

for  the  work  to  allow  anyone  to  feel  much  hope  on  « _ 

taking  up  a  new  addition  to  the  literature  of  translation.  ^^2  kbksimoton  house  qallbbt. 

But  the  little  volume  before  ns  is  a  complete  exception  j  •  .  v  u 

to  the  general  rule ;  it  has  given  ns  gr4t  pleasnre  to  The  collertion  of  mo^m  piotn^,  w^oh  ^  ^n 

read  it,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimen  of  nSnor  trans- 

lation  that  we  have  come  aeroM  for  a  long  time.  The  St.  James  s,  shonld  rorve  as  very 

author  has  made  no  attempt  to  produce  anrthing  colos-  .material  for  study  to  all  who  are  m  any  way  in. 

sal;  he  has  not  sought  his  inspiration  in^Saurorit  or  terest^  m  the  progress  of  Buglah  art.  Por^d,Mwe 
Chinese.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  taken  some  of  the  very  Wd,  “with  ^  judgment  and  emuisite  taste, 
most  familiar  of  French  iid  German  poems,  and  thus  in-  ?“<>•*  “  ooH^mn  aff^s  a  pr^mns  indtcatio^to  w^ 
vites  the  comparison  that  results  in  bJtoging  him  praise. 

The  author  hSs  the  true  feeUng  of  the  tonslator"  He  *“‘®  influential  cIsm  of  Bi^i* 

seizes  the  spirit  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  make  amatonrs.  The  catal^e  contains  the  titles  of  a  li^ 
Bnglish,  and  gives  it  in  very  graceful  and  musical  form.  mo^rn  masteipieros,  *  ,  “ 

Here  we  have  none  of  those  meaninirless  inversions  and  celelroted  works  of  t  e  a  is .  ey 


seizes  the  spirit  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  make  ama^urs.  zne  oaw.^ue  cou™os 

Bnglish,  and  gives  it  in  very  graceful  and  musical  form.  mo^rn  masteipieros,  *  ,  “ 

Here  we  have  none  of  those  meaningless  inversions  and  hi 

ridiculous  contortions  of  style  that  ^t  mock  upon  so  have  be^  b«mght  together  with  a 

many  attempts;  the  translations  are  never  ridiculous,  judgment  ttot  may  be  certainly  called  graerou^  ^d  a 

always  app^^iitive,  always  happy  in  their  choice  of  J"*®  S?**^*^*  *? 

wor^,  and  fortunate  in  expression.  Let  ns  first  signal  for  f?™*  populw  Bnglis  i»in  n^.  j'fli_,lf 

praise  the  version  of  Gwthe’s  “  Heidenrosleinf”  most  tt«^.»ource  of  this  popnfanty  is  somewhat  dii^ 

Siffioult  to  translate,  but  which  the  author  has  rendered  “j*  .‘f’f  W 

..d  .w,b  ^ 

Once  a  toy  a  r^let  spied,  declared  opinion  of  his  time;  and  even  those  who 

^  he*^he8  t^er  side,  may  object  to  his  selection,  will  not  be  able  to  complain 

Finds  a  face  where  maiden  pride,  that  it  has  missed  the  reward  of  a  general  approval. 
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Poor  and  insignificant  as  we  hold  the  gi'eat  mass  of 
tho  collection  to  be,  this  poverty  is  certainly  not  the 
result  of  individual  caprice.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
pictures  now  again  offered  for  sale  have  already  stood 
tho  crucial  test  of  public  auction,  and  as  the  general 
esteem  for  them  seems  only  to  increase  with  each  sue* 
cessive  appearance,  there  need  be  less  hesitation  in 
offering  an  opinion  upon  their  intrinsic  worth.  But  for 
our  present  purpose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  examine 
the  pictures  in  detail.  Such  an  examination  would 
show  the  strangest  combination  of  bad  and  good,  of 
merely  meretricious  and  wholly  excellent  examples  of 
British  art.  It  would  reveal  beyond  any  question 
the  existence  in  the  English  school  of  some  few 
painters  who  have  almost  strength  enough  to  defy 
their  popularity  and  of  a  few  others  whose  popularity 
seems  a  mere  accident  associated  with  qualities  of  sound 
but  ^nite  unobtrusive  merit.  The  most  charitable 
criticism,  however,  would  find  some  difficult  select¬ 
ing  from  the  catalogue  many  names  deserving  to  be  en- 
roUed  in  either  category,  for  to  speak  frankly  the 
character  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  simply  deplor¬ 
able.  After  an  impartial  survey  of  the  works  exhibited, 
one  is  forced  to  somewhat  depressing  reflections  not  so 
much  upon  the  condition  of  English  art  as  upon  the  state 
of  English  taste.  That  bad  pictures  should  bo  painted 
is  no  wonder;  for  although  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
may  be  powerless  to  proauce  works  of  g^us,  they  suffice 
in  painting,  as  in  otW  departments  of  human  industiy, 
to  produce  any  quantity  of  manufactured  gfoods.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  the  English  school  at  the 
present  time  bo  judged  by  the  best  that  it  produces  it  will 
stand  competition  with  any  school  In  the  world.  That 
the  great  mass  of  our  painters  are  poorly  educated  in  the 
technical  laws  of  their  craft  is  the  fault  rather  of  English 
art  institutions  than  of  English  artists.  There  pro&hly 
never  existed  a  public  body  with  a  meaner  conception  (ff 
public  duty  than  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  so  long  as  the 
Myal  Academy  keeps  the  nominal  control  of  the  higher 
art  education  of  the  country,  so  long  will  the  system  of 
education  remain  poor  and  insufficient.  It  is  due  to 
poverty  of  instruction,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  sculpture 
scarcely  exists  in  this  country  at  all.  We  cannot  create 
a  race  of  sculptors  by  advertising  our  desire  for  a  Byron 
monument,  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  institution 
which  is  powerless  to  instruct  was  also  powerless  to 
recognise  tho  one  man  of  our  generation  whose  talent 
cleorlv  con(]|uered  the  unfavourable  conditions  sur- 
rounmng  him.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  we 
should  have  possessed  such  a  competent  master  of  style 
as  Alfred  Stevens,  but  it  is  not  wonderful  at  all  that  his 
claims  should  never  have  been  recogpiised  by  the 
Academy.  Again,  we  may  say  fearlessly,  that  it  is  due 
to  poverty  of  instruction,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  the 
modern  practice  of  the  art  of  etching  is  practically  un¬ 
known  in  England.  M.  Legros  has  done  more  for  its 
encouragement  during  his  mastership  of  the  Slade 
School  than  the  Academy  has  done  or  is  ever  likely  to  do. 


But  tho  miserable  incompetence  of  this  institution, 
so  often  exposed,  must  soon  force  itself  upon  public 
attention,  and  we  have  only  alluded  to  the  matter  now 
because  it  has  a  very  definite  connexion  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  reflections  suggested  by  Baron  Grant’s  pictures. 
We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  public  taste  should 
go  so  ^  astray,  seeing  that  all  its  grossest  errors  have 
the  stamp  of  official  approval,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
unquestionably  matter  for  regret  that  the  judgment 
of  art  patrons  has  done  so  little  to  correct  the  Idunders 
of  the  national  institution.  It  is  absolutely  ludicrous  that 
a  collector  should  at  the  same  time  find  enjoyment  in  a 
fine  work  by  Muller,  and  such  examples  as  we  find  here 
of  the  art  of  Messrs.  Horsley,  Frith,  and  others.  We  will 
say  no  word  of  criticism  upon  these  pictures,  but  we  do 
■ay  emphatically  that  it  is  the  abnegation  of  all  taste  that 
th«y  should  be  jumbled  together  in  the  same  collection 
with  paintings  of  genuine  artistic  pretensions.  Genuine 
amateurs  of  the  pi^uctions  of  these  popular  Academi¬ 
cians  undoubtedly  exist,  and  seeing  that  artistic  taste 
in  England  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  quite  possible 


that  the  painters  whose  works  are  so  lavishly  dis¬ 
played  on  these  walls  may  possess  a  higher  talent 
than  we  are  disposed  to  allow,  and  that  would  not 
be  difficult ;  the  auctioneers  may  be  right  in  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  collection  **  contains,  perhaps,  the  largest 
number  of  masterpieces  of  the  English  school  ever  offered 
for  sale.”  All  these  propositions,  even  if  they  could  all 
be  proved,  are  quite  beside  our  present  purpose.  We 
must  still  contend  that  the  collection  displays  no  kind 
of  taste  or  judgment  deserving  the  name.  To  any 
individual  mind,  capable  of  appreciating  the  merit  of 
certain  of  these  pictures,  certain  others  must  be  simply 
abominable.  In  art,  no  less  than  in  religion,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  two  masters.  Of  the  market  value  of 
this  heterogeneous  collection  of  masterpieces  we  know 
nothing,  and  care  less.  Possibly  in  this  respect  it 
has  been  well  chosen — possibly  not  ;  nor  do  we  refer 
at  all  to  the  admixture  of  different  themes  and 
various  ideals.  A  collector  may  love  De  Hooghe  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  be  perfectly  loyal  to  both.  The  in¬ 
consistencies  that  are  so  glaring  here  are  not  of  the 
substance  but  of  the  manner  of  the  painting ;  they  refer 
to  no  differences  between  high  and  low  s^les  of  art, 
but  between  bad  and  good.  No  one  could  complain  of 
the  Shandon  Collection,  recently  exhibited  in  the  same 
rooms,  that  the  pictures  were  of  different  schools,  but 
anyone  might  fairly  complain  that  the  examples  were  in 
too  many  instances  obviously  spurious.  In  the  presmit 
case  it  is  not  the  pictures  which  are  spurious,  but  the 
claims  of  the  artists  who  have  painted  them.  And  yet 
neither  the  owner  of  the  Shandon  Collection,  nor  the 
possessor  of  the  Kensington  House  Gallery,  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  exceptionally  eccentric.  They  are  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  types  of  two  distinct  class^  of  modem 
patrons,  and  it  is  just  because  they  are  types,  and 
because  their  taste  and  judgment  is  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any 
great  satisfaction  over  the  state  of  art  cultivation  in 
England. 


MUSIC. 


THE  RUBINSTEIN  CONCERT  AT  THH  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

This  is  a  year  of  musical  hero-worship.  On  the  7th 
of  next  month  the  Wagner  Festival  at  the  Albert  Hall 
will  be  opened,  and  evidently,  by  way  of  prelude  to  this 
gigantic  emprise,  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
he^  determined  to  devote  a  whole  concert  to  the  com¬ 
positions  of  another  living  musician,  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Not  that  the  two  events  or  the  two  composers  show 
the  slightest  afiinity.  There  is  some  confused  notion 
rife  amongst  a  certain  class  of  English  amateurs,  to 
the  effect  that  one  modern  German  composer  is  veiy 
much  like  another,  and  that  admiration  for  Wagner^ 
dramas  logically  implies  partisanship  for  Rubinstein, 
Raff,  Kiel,  and  several  other  dU  minorvm  gentiunu 
That  this  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  whatever  may  be 
offered  with  a  certain  pretension  leads  frequently  to  the 
most  curious  entanglements  of  judgment,  need  hardly  be 
said.  As  regards  Rubinstein,  we  have  frequently  in 
these  columns  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  belongs  to 
the  class  of  gifted  eclectics  whose  technical  mastery  and 
general  intellectual  culture  enable  them  to  produce  work 
of  a  high  order,  as  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  musical 
platitude,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  short  of  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  real  genius.  Rubinstein  undoubtedly  takes 
high  rank  amongst  composers  of  this  class.  He  is, 
indeed,  not  wanting  in  a  certain  impulse,  which  for 
moments  lift  him  up  to  the  sphere  of  real  creativeness, 
but  unfortunately  his  absolute  want  of  concentration 
too  frequently  mars  the  effects  he  might  otherwise 
achieve.  This  remark  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
opening  number  of  last  Saturd^’s  programme,  the  so- 
called  ”  Ocean  ”  Symphony  in  0  Major,  Op.  42.  There 
are  in  this  work,  especially  in  the  first  movement  and  the 
scherzo,  instrumental  effects  and  occasional  bursts  of 
melody  of  which  almost  any  composer  might  be  proud. 
But  the  theme  of  the  second  slow  movement  (adagio 
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£  minor)  is  thorongbly  commonplace,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  pieces  tho  censnre  applies  that  the  working  oat 
of  the  themes,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  shows  want  of 
grrasp  and  a  highly  deleterious  tendency  towards  lengthy 
chest-notes.  The  same,  it  is  true,  may  be  said  of 
most  of  Schubert’s  compositions,  but  the  melodious 
wealth  of  that  master  makes  one  forget  deficiencies  of 
eonstrnctive  power  which,  in  Hubinstein,  become  pain- 
fully  observable.  The  “  Ocean  ”  Symphony  (why,  by 
the  way,  “  Ocean  ”  ? — there  is  nothing  of  the  elemental 
fuiy  or  the  endless  laughter  of  the  sea  in  Rubinstein’s 
music)  is  announced  for  performance  at  the  New  Philhar¬ 
monic  Concerts.  Perhaps  at  that  time  we  may  have  space 
to  refer  at  greater  length  to  a  work,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  which,  after  all,  is  its  having  six  instead  of 
the  usual  four  movements.  The  rendering  on  the  present 
occasion  was  exquisite,  and  the  composer,  who  conducted 
the  whole  concert,  with  the  exception  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces,  proved  himself  an  accomplished  leader  of  the 
orchestra. 

Of  Herr  Rubinstein’s  dramatic  capacity  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  by  a  short  specimen  from  the  second  act 
of  his  sacred  opera  Die  Mctccabder,  the  effect  of  which, 
moreover,  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  evident 
nervousness  of  Mile.  Helen  Amim,  the  contralto  singer. 

Mile.  Friedlander  (soprano)  was  more  satisfactory,  and 
special  praise  is  due  to  the  same  lady’s  rendering  of 
one  of  Kubinstein’s  songs,  “  Tragodie,”  words  by  Heine. 

We  feel,  on  the  whole,  mclined  to  call  this  simple  lyric 
the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  condert.  The  con¬ 
ciseness  of  the  words  has  kept  the  composer  to  the 
point,  and  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  the  lines,  “  There 
fell  a  blight  in  the  night  of  spring,”  <ko. — a  genuine 
Vdlhslied  adopted  by  Heine — is  rendered  Rubinstein 
with  true  poetic  feeling.  A  sweet  phrase  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  closing  lines,  introduced  in  the  manner 
of  a  **ieading.motive,”  is  also  of  exquisite  effect. 

Of  Rubinstein’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  F,  Op.  35,  little 
more  can  be  said  than  that  it  displays  its  author’s 
strength  and  weakness  in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

Play^  as  it  was  l^y  the  composer  last  Saturday,  and  as 
he  alone  can  play  it,  the  effect  was  simply  phenomenal. 

Rubinstein  does  not  claim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  the  re¬ 
ceived  meaning  of  the  word,  and  correctness  and  absolute 
finish  of  style  are  with  him  secondary  considerations. 

Even  when  playing  the  works  of  other  masters  his  desire 
is  to  be  a  composer  on  the  piano — albeit  a  reproductive 
one— -and  it  is/ this  desire,  combined  with  an  almost 
fabulous  technique,  which  gives  to  his  style  all  the  possesses.  The  study  is  as  perfect  as  her  Galatea,  to  which 
charm  and  fascimtion  of  spontaneous  production.  The  it  could  only  bo  called  inferior  because  the  part  itself  is 
concerto  played  in  this  manner  made  the  impression  of  inferior  in  thought  and  expression.  Of  the  other  actors 
an  improvisation,  and  the  applause  that  followed  was  Mrs.  GhippendaJe  and  Mr.  Howe  call  for  commendation, 
enthusiastic  accordingly ;  but  rendered  by  another  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people 
virtuoso,  even  supposii^  he  were  able  and  willing  to  among  the  audiences  of  The  Palace  of  Truth  unoerstand 
master  its  enormous  difficulties,  the  defects  of  the  com-  Mr.  Gilbert’s  allusion  to  the  counterpoint  of  Adam  ds 
position  would  at  once  become  apparent.  Three  charm-  la  Halle,  or  have  ever  heard  the  ”  J’ai  enoor  un  tel 
mg  trifies  for  pianoforte — Nocturne,  Scherzo  from  P4te,”  most  beautiful  of  old  French  songs,  or  the 
Sonata  No.  3,  and  Caprice — were  also  .played  by  Herr  ** Robin  m’aime”  of  the  same  singer..  But  Mi,  GKlbert, 
Rubinstein.  The  overture  to  ”  Dimitn  Donskoi,”  knowing  early  French  music,  might  have  found  some 
composed  in  1849,  and  previously  heard  at  the  Ciystel  better  and  more  appropriate  song  than  that  which  he 


ability,  or  men  of  genuine  talent,  whoso  vocation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  drama.  But  aaocessful  thonglk  Mr. 
Gilbert  deservedly  is,  he  is  not  gpenerally  nndorstood. 
'People  too  often  reg^ard  him  as  a  very  charming 
writer  of  very  pretty,  pleasing  plays— a  s^  of  glori¬ 
fied  fairy-sto^  teller.  That  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  very 
charming  writer  we  cordially  agp'oe,  but  that  he 
is  merely  a  gleefully  poetic,  pathetic  dramatist  we  do 
not  believe,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Gilbert  wishes 
to  be  so  regarded.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plays  are  essentially 
satires,  and  Mr.  Gilbert’s  aims  essentially  cynical ;  there 
is  more  in  him  of  Voltaire  than  of  Charles  Perranlt. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  in  a  certain  sense  laughing  at  his 
audience  without  their  perceiving  it— though  that  is 
rather  a  poor  sort  of  thing  to  do— and  though  it  is  oer- 
tainly  a  dcsfect  in  a  satire  that  those  Batbised  are  wholly 
unaware  of  the  fact,  yet  Mr.  Gilbert’s  vein  of  satire  is 
always  entertaining,  all  the  more  so  that  it  is  not  of  a 
virulent  kind — he  shows  no  desire  to  flay  the  worid  with 
whips  of  steel.  That  life  is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  and 
men  and  women  laughably  contemptible,  is,  indeed,  the 
usual  theme  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plays.  Sorrow  or  shame 
is  the  overword  of  most  of  his  poems. 

The  Palace  of  Truth  is  only  an  exception  in  that  it 
ends  happily,  and  this  it  appears  to  do  more  because 
Mr.  Gilbert,  having  led  his  audience  to  believe  that 
almost  every  person  in  the  play  is  more  or  less  wicked, 
except  one  woman,  is  content  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
a  sad  conclusion  for  the  greater  pleasure  of  making  this 
woman  wholly  and  entirely  evil.  Still  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not 
a  cheap  cynic ;  he  is  too  true  an  artist  for  this.  Pessu 
mistic  enough,  he  still  recognises  the  existence  of  good, 
and  occasionally  bis  heroines  are  very  delightful— Gfdatea 
and  Zeolide  certain^  are.  In  acting  ioeolide  directly 
after  Galatea  Miss  l^arion  Terry  deserves  especial  praise 


QAISTT  THEATRE. — **  MAMMON.  ’ 

The  author  of  this  play  is  careful  to  warn  his  audience 
that  Mammon  does  not  purport  to  be  an  English  version 
of  Octave  Fenillet’s  Mon^oye ;  that  he  has  only  bor¬ 
rowed  some  of  the  situations  and  incidents,  amd  that  for 
the  dialogpie,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  lines, 
he  is  alone  responsible.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  M.  Feuillet’s  admirable  comedy  no  suoh  assmranoo 
was  needed,  but  it  was  certainly  cmisiderate  of  the 
author  not  to  allow  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  to 
carry  away  so  utterly  wrong  an  impression  of  M. 
Feuillet  and  his  g^ius  as  they  must  have  done  if  they 
had  been  led  to  suppose  that  any  resemblance  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  two  plays.  Montjoye  is  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  French  comedies ;  the  study  of  the  hero, 
Montjoye,  is  well  worthy  of  the  author  of  ‘M,  de 
Camors,’  and  the  other  characters  are  equally  remark¬ 
able  ;  Lajaunaye,  Saladin,  Montjoye’s  son  Boland, 


HATMABKET  THEATRE. — “THE  PALACE  OF  TBLTH. 

It  is  a  good  sign,  and  one  promising  improvement  in 
the  dram^ic  taste  of  the  day,  that  Mi,  Gilbert’s  plays 
are  being  revived,  one  after  another,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  When  DanH  Dnice  came  io  an  end,  we  had 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea ;  now  we  have  The  Palace  of  Truth ; 
we  may  hope  for  The  Wicked  World  and  Broken  Hearts, 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  of  our  dramatists  of  to-day.  His  only  rivals 
are  a  few  men  utterly  unlike  him — Mr.  Wills  is  one — 
who,  if  they  may  by  their  best  work  invite  comparison, 
in  their  inferior  work  fall  far  beneath  him.  These  alone 
are  dramatists  ;  the  rest  are  playwrights  of  more  or  less 
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Foftl  hnfDAii  boio^s,  dnwii  with  ft  xnftster  band. 
In  ftll  tbaae  rctpects  Mammon  beftra  no  resemblanoo 
wbft^er  to  Monday and  it  woald  indeed  have  been 
better,  teeing  how  little  the  aothor  of  Mammon  owes  to 
the  antbor  M  Jfoatyoye,  and  to  what  different  degr^  in 
art  the  two  plajt  belong,  to  hare,  to  paiMhrase  the 
words  of  Goethe's  Valentine,  left  M.  Octave  Feoillet  ont 
of  the  jest,  and  not  given  to  a  drama  the  suggestion  of  a 
valne  which  it  does  not  possess.  Bat  Mammon  is  W  no 
meant  a  wholly  bad  plaj.  With  carefal  catting  and  the 
jndicions  altering  of  many  weak  scenes,  and  by  dropping 
all  association  with  Monijoye^  the  plav  wonld  be  very  &ir 
as  playi  go  now.  Mrs.  FaiHax  act^  the  injured  wife  with 
appreciation  and  feeling ;  Mr.  Vernon  did  not  amount  to 
much  at  Sir  Geoffrey  Hmott.  As  to  the  character  which 


maire ;  11.  Terentii  Comoediee ;  12.  Simon  Pannoniensis : 
Sanationea ;  18.  Pompeiua;  14.  Cicero ;  15.  Pliniua  Secundua: 
Panegyricon;  10.  Traitd  de  cbirurgie;  17.  Caesar:  Be  hello 
^  gallico,  hispantco ;  18.  Collection  des  dcrivains  des  empereurs 
romains;  19.  Clementius;  20.  Simon  Pannoniensis:  Synonjrmi; 
21.  Speculum  humanae  Mlvationis;  22.  Theophrasti  Historia 
plantarum  ;  23.  Tertullianus  contra  Mardonem ;  24.  Tadtus ; 
25.  Silius  Italicus ;  20.  Eusebius :  Paratio  erangelica ;  27. 
Biblia  manuscripte  de  (P),  13.  Sidde;  28.  Livre  religieuz; 
20.  Quintas  Curtius :  Alexander ;  30.  Dante :  Commedia  (U- 
Tina;  31.  Aristoteles:  Politique;  32.  Eusebius:  Chronique 
traduite  par  J4r6me ;  33.  Historiographus ;  34.  Lirre  de  nayi- 
gation ;  35.  Cicero  in  Verrem. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Emperor  William's  favourite  mare, 
**  Sadowa,"  met  with  an  acddent,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
died.  During  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the  king  rode  this  mar^ 
then  called  **  Verenda,"  accompanied  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
repeatedly  placed  himself  in  great  danger  from  the  shells 
whiszing  around.  In  vain  Prince  Bismarck  urged  his  Ung  not 
to  expose  himself  so.  ^  But,”  relates  the  Prince,  “  when  his 
majesty  had  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance  at  Lapa,  and  the 
shells  came  thicker  than  ever,  I  ventured  to  expostulate  afresh, 
and  said,  *  If  your  majesty  has  no  pity  for  yourself,  at  any  rate 
have  some  for  your  minister,  for  whom  your  faithful  people 
vnll  hold  you  responsible.'  The  king  then  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  replied,  *  Well,  Bismartdr,  now  let  us  «de  on.'  So  saying, 
his  majesty  turned  and  cantered  away  as  slowly  as  though 
riding  along  the  Linden.  That  made  me  wild ;  and  riding  up 
behind  him  I  gave  Miss  Sadowa  a  sly  kick,  that  considerably 
hurried  her  movements.  The  king  looked  round  surprised,  and 
I  fancy  had  some  slight  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  but  he  said 
nothing.”  We  wonder  if  Prince  Bismarck  is  going  to  repeat 
his  manceuvre,  and  is  preparing  to  give,  the  Emperor's  political 
steed  another  sly  kick  P 

Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  the  Home 
Rule  Confederation,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  great  part '  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  commented  on  so  much  during  the  debate, 
was  for  a  short  time  member  for  Galway.  He  is  a  writer,  we 
believe,  for  the  Spectator  and  other  London  papers  of  high 
class,  and  has  a  reputation  for  considerable  talent  and  not 
inconsiderable  self-assurance.  When  he  was  unseated,  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Galway 
election,  and  the  judgment  was  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  O'Donnell  made  an  attempt  to  address  the 
Speaker  from  the  bar  of  the  House,  as  if  to  argue  then  and 
there  against  the  decision.  Old  members  shivered  and  turned 
pale  at  this  unheard-of  innovation.  The  Speaker,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  declined  to  listen.  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  while  Mr.  Fawcett  was  de¬ 
nouncing  his  letter,  and  is  said  to  have  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  by  the  sensation  he  had  created. 

Few  people  seem  to  have  noticed  the  slight  breach  of  order 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  brilliant  reply  to  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  on  Tuesday  night.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone 
complained  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  not  giving  the  date  of 
the  letter.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  interrupted  with  **  There 
is  no  date  to  the  letter,”  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  looking 
sternly  at  him  across  the  table,  replied,  **  Then  how  rash  of 
you  to  quote  this  letter,  and  to  assume  a  conclusion  in  which 
you  are  totally  wroug.”  But  the  breach  of  order  in  thus 
directly  addressing  a  member  of  the  House  passed  unnoticed 


MR.  ARSON  8  BENRFIT. 

The  performance  at  the  Op^ra  Comiquo  last  Saturday, 
for  Mr.  Anson's  benefit,  was  even  more  interesting  than 
such  performances  usually  are,  because  it  showed  the 
beneficiary  in  new  charactera  As  a  tour  de  force^  Mr. 
Anson's  acting  in  French,  in  Tine  Tasse  de  ThS^  was  very 
remarkable,  but  the  playgoer  has  little  interest  in 
that,  except  as  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Anson's  extraordinary 
command  of  voice,  and  his  delicate  powers  of  mimicry. 
We  use  the  word  delicate  "  advisedly,  because  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  in  Mr.  Anson's  acting,  and  that  which 

fives  most  promise  of  what  he  may  yet  do,  is  that,  with  all 
is  powers  of  producing  broad  effects,  he  shows  himself 
capable  upon  occasion  of  nice  and  subtle  touches.  His 
acting  in  French,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  His  chief 
success  on  Saturday  was  his  burlesque  of  Hamlet,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  repeat  in  a  more  public  way. 
It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  caricature,  indescribably 
laughable,  and  yet  true  to  nature  and  to  Mr.  Irving,  in 
a  degree  for  which  the  audience  were  not  prepared.  In 
this  performance  Mr.  Anson  reminded  not  a  few  of  the 
spectators  of  Robson,  and  went  far  to  prove  that  we 
have  no  comedian  on  the  stage  who  is  Mr.  Ausou's 
equal  for  variety  of  powers. 


VABIORUM  NOTES 


It  must  be  oonfezsed  that  when  the  Hungarians  decide  on 
doing  a  thing,  they  do  it  well,  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Modem 
Peeth  presents  several  striking  instances  of  this,  and  some  of 
the  public  works  in  other  parts  of  the  country — as,  for  instance, 
the  port  at  Fiume,  and  the  railway  from  Flume  to  Karlstadt — 
are  worthy  of  the  most  advanced  countries.  But  ancient  Pesth, 
or  rather  Ofen,  was  also  noted  for  its  big  undertakings,  for 
when  the  university  founded  by  Archbishop  Mtez  was  closed 
after  his  death,  in  1467,  Matthias  Corvinus  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  new  one,  to  accommodate  40,000  students.  The  war 
which  then  broke  out  with  Austria  prevented  the  realisation 
qf  his  designs  in  their  entirety ;  but  he  succeeded  in  founding 
a  library  with  50,000  volumes,  each  one  of  which  was  bound 
in  velvet,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  covers  and  em- 
boesed  work.  To  keep  this  establishment  up‘,  Corvinus  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  a  subvention  of  33,000  ducats  per  annum,  to 
defray  the  current  expenses  and  pay  the  salaries  of  some  thirty 
scribes  and  illuminators.  In  1470  a  printing-ofiice  was  esta¬ 
blished,  under  the  direction  of  Ladislaus  Qereb,  of  the  work  of 
which  there  is  the  specimen,  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen,  in  the  Burgundy  Library  at  Brussels.  But  when 
the  Turks  took  Ofen,  the  library  was  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  all  that  Count  Simonyi  could  discover  of  it 
in  his  recent  researches  consists  of  forty-eight  codices  and  363 
manuscripts  dispersed  amongst  the  various  libraries  in  Europe, 
besides  thirty-five  which  the  Turks  took  with  them  to  Staui- 
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in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  though  in  some  of  the 
reports  in  the  morning  papers  the  words  were  altered  to  “  how 
rash  of  the  hononrable  gentleman.” 

A  recent  number  of  L^Aii  contained  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  upon  the  present  state  of  dra* 
malic  art  in  England.  The  two  actors  specially  chosen  by 
Mr.  Pollock  for  criticism  are  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry.  The  progress  of  Mr.  Irving  is  traced  with  some  minute¬ 
ness,  and  his  gradual  advance  in  expressional  power  is  appre¬ 
ciated  with  just  and  discriminating  praise.  Mr.  Pollock  proves 
himself  capable  of  admitting  the  faults  of  the  actor's  style 
without  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  those  higher  qualities  by 
right  of  which  even  the  faults  are  worth  discnssioh.  The 
criticism  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  confined  within  narrower 
limits,  but  it  is  no  less  interesting.  **  Miss  Ellen  Terry,”  says 
the  writer,  'Ms,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  our  English  actresses 
the  most  happily  endowed ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
qualities  of  her  art  with  the  fulness  devoted  to  Mr.  Irving,  for 
the  obvions  reason  that  her  appearances  on  the  stage  have  been 
less  numerous  and  less  varied.  To  affirm  of  an  artist  whom 
I  have  seen  only  in  one  or  two  t'd/rs  of  light  comedy,  and  as 
Portia  in  the  AfercA(t>t(  of  Venice^  that  she  possesses  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent,  will  perhaps  be  deemed  premature.  But  I 
have  the  courage  of  my  opinions,  and  am  prepared  to  hold  that 
the  acting  of  Miss  Terry  already  reveals  a  talent  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  English  actress  of  our  time,  while  it  gives 
promise  for  the  future  of  brilliant  genius.  The  lighter  parts 
in  which  I  have  seen  Miss  Terry  scarcely  gave  opportunity  for 
the  force  of  expression  of  which  she  is  capable,  but  she  has 
always  displayed  in  them  an  unoomm  on  animation  and  delicacy ; 
she  moves,  speaks,  and  listens  with  so  much  of  nature,  that  one 
forgets  the  presence  of  an  actor.  One  feels  admitted  for  an 
evening  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a  living  personality, 
whose  thoughts  may  be  read  in  every  look  and  gesture."  Mr. 
Pollock  is  equally  appreciative  of  Miss  Terry's  performance  in 
Portia.  We  trust  he  will  continue  these  studies  of  our  stage. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  made  one  marked  improvement  in  his 
Uichard  III. ,  The  ^[Missage  where  he  bids  the  trumpets  sound, 
to  prevent  his  hearing  **  these  tcM-tafe  women  ”  rail  on  the 
Ijord's  anointed,"  was  formerly  spoken  with  all  seriousness. 
It  is  now,  however,  given  in  that  humorous  spirit  which  is 
clearly  so  much  more  suited  to  the  character  of  Gloster,  who 
can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  had  any  great  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  his  kingship. 

Last  Thursday  an  American,  Mr.  Forster,  won  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Berlin  University.  The  aula  was 
thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  witness  the  novelty  of 
the  "disputation”  being  conducted  for  the  first  time  in  Ger¬ 
man  instead  of  in  Latin.  Dr.  Forster  passed  his,  examination 
brilliantly,  and  was  highly  congratulated  by  the  authorities. 
We  understand  the  thesis  to  have  been  : — “  B%dingt  die  adbet- 
bexcueete  Rvutenz  dot  An-  nnd  Um-mh-$ein  der  unbewuesten 
Materief  oder  xoird  eie  von  Dieter  bedungenf  ”  In  English  : — 

"  Do  the  ad-  and  circumstantia  of  unconscious  matter  depend 
upon  self-conscious  existence,  or  does  the  latter  depend  upon 
the  former  P  ”  Dr.  Forster,  it  appears,  'started  by  arguing,  and 
supported  his  argument  by  statistics,  that  a  certain  number  of 
men — of  self-conscious  existence— degenerate  to  a  point,  when 
that  existence  which  is  their  heirloom,  the  cogitOf  ergo  tttm,  is 
utterly  dependent  on  unconscious  matter.  Without  this 
matter  they  are  obliterated;  take  the  circumstantia  of 
matter  away  from  them,  and  nothing  remains.  They  are 
absolutely  annihilated.  The  learned  doctor  adduced  in 
proof  of  his  argument  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  Sandwich- 
men  ”  of  the  Strand  School  of  Peripatetics,  and  contended  that 
the  man  without  the  boards  was  a  non-ens,  an  unimaginable 
abstraction.  The  boards  were  his  raison  detre ;  and  without 
them  he  simply  ceased.  It  now  appears  that  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  very  much  excited  the  indignation  of  such  of  those 
Sandwichers  who,  still  having  their  boards  on,  are  also  still  in 
possession  of  their  self-conscious  existence ;  and  at  a  very  in- 
tluentiolly  attended  meeting,  somewhere  in  Westminster,  they 
loudlv  protested  against  this  theory  of  the  new  Iterlin  doctor, 
and  unanimou''ly  agreed  that  they  ca  isated  the  boar.ls  by  their 
elf-conscious  superiorities,  and  were  in  no  way  causated  by 


them.  And  so  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they  would  hence¬ 
forth  walk  about  without  the  boards  at  their  own  expense,  and 
thus  brilliantly  refute  the  doetorVi  sophistical  argument. 

Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  has  just  circulated  amongst  persons 
connected  with  theatrical  matters  a  letter  addressed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  against  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  from  whom 
she  claims  to  have  suffered  much  persecution.  The  pamphlet 
is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  production,  and  poor  Mr. 
Gilbert  more  or  less  comes  in  for  it  According  to  Miss  Hod- 
son,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  of  the  genuine  old-fashioned  fiend-in- 
human-shape  type,  that  seems  singularly  out  of  place 
anywhere  except  in  a  novel  of  Mrs.*  Radclifie's  school; 
indeed,  unless  there  be  a  speedy  explanation,  we  can  hence¬ 
forward  only  regard  the  author  of  the  "  Bab  Ballads  ”  as  a 
being  enveloped  in  a  cloak  and  uttering."  Hal  ha!  ”  at  stated 
intervals.  We  learn  from  this  pamphUt  that  Mr.  Gilbert  conp 
aiders  himself  very  greatly  superior  to  Shakespeare,  and  is  very 
indignant  that  there  are  not  statues  erected  to  him  instead  of  to 
the  inferior  poet ;  that  he  regards  with  utter  hatred  all  who 
do’ not  look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  being  in  existence,  and 
that  he  pursues  his  hatred  with  the  remorseless  determination 
of  a  Red  Indian  on  the  war-path.  Indeed,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  it  added  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  actually  eaten  two  or  three  managers,  and  that  his  wigwam 
is  adorned  with  the  scalps  of  hostile  critics.  But,  joking 
apart,  the  afiair  will  very  probably  come  into  Court 

We  have  always  heard  a  good  deal  about  English  people 
going  over  to  the  United  States,  and  commenting  upon  every¬ 
thing  they  saw  in  a  disagreeable  way,  and  with  a  hostile 
spirit  The  charge  is  often  true  enough,  but  Americans  can 
now  be  scarcely  considered  much  better.  We  happened  to 
take  up  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Qalaxg^  one  of  the 
first  American  monthly  magazines,  and  found  that  it  contained 
two  articles  devoted  to  England.  The  first  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  London  theatres,  and  out  of  a  good  deal  of  foolish¬ 
ness  we  learn  this  description  of  an  English  audience.  We  are 
not  informed  at  what  theatre,  io  are  led  to  assume  that  the 
writer  considers  all  London  audiences  alike.  "It  is  well 
dressed,  tranquil,  motionless ;  it  suggests  domestic  virtue  and 
comfortable  homes ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  come  to  the  play  in  its 
own  carriage,  after  a  dinner  of  beef  and  pudding.  The  ladies 
are  mild,  fresh-coloured  English  mothers ;  they  all  wear  caps ; 
they  are  wrapped  in  knitted  shawls.  There  are  many  rosy  young 
girU,  with  dull  eyes  and  quiet  cheeks— an  element  wholly  absent 
from  Parisian  audiences.  The  men  are  handsome  and  honourable 
looking ;  they  are  in  evening  dress ;  they  come  with  the  ladies, 
usually  with  several  ladies — and  remain  with  them ;  they  still 
sit  in  their  places,  and  don’t  go  herding  out  between  the  acts 
with  their  hats  askew.”  This  is,  however,  an  unimportant 
article.  The  next,  on  "  English  Women,"  is  by  a  distinguished 
critic  snd  Shakespeare  scholar,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  English  women  are  "  the  worst  dressed 
human  creatures  that  I  ever  saw,  except  perhaps  the  female 
half  of  a  certain  class  of  Germans,”  and  that  "  English  wives 
more  generally  insist  upon  their  prerogative  of  sitting 
solemnly  up  for  their  husbands  at  night,  and  latch-keys  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  personal  grievance,”  with  other  valuable  pieces  of 
information.  We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  good 
Americans  who  come  over  here  to  tell  us  of  our  faults  in  so 
kind  and  courteous  a  manner.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Grant  White 
is  the  critic  we  alluded  to  the  other  day,  who  fancied  he  saw  a 
Lady  Macbeth  in  Miss  Lydia  Thomsom,  and  declared  Mies 
Pauline  Markham  to  possess  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo. 

M.  Catulle  Mendes'  play  La  Judicef  which  met  with  so  much 
success  in  Paris,  and  which  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
Ripublique  det  Leiiruy  is  to  be  translate  for  production  on  the 
English  stage.  Unfortunately,  it  ends  in  fhe  suicide  of  the 
hero  and  heroine,  who  kill  themselves  in  a  laboratory  with 
fumes  of  poisonous  gas,  and  it  seems  that  the  Examiner  of 
Plays  is  afraid  that,  to  put  this  upon  London  boards,  might 
tempt  many  people  to  go  and  do  likewise.  This  seems  rather 
an  unreasonable  fear,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Pigott  will  think 
better  of  it,  especially  as  it  seems  opposed  to  his  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  licensing.  If  we  m'stake  not,  there  is  a  scene  of  a 
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jery  aimilAr  nature,  and  quite  as  suicidal  in  suggestion,  in  Mia 
Owiltf  the  dramatised  Torsion  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collinses 
*  Armadale.’  But  at  the  worst,  if  the  Examiner  prove  in¬ 
exorable,  cannot  the  English  adaptor  conclude  the  plaj  with 
a  rescue  of  the  unhappj  lovers,  which  would  conciliate  London 
feeling,  that  loves  not  sad  conclusions,  and  thus  avoid  all 
difflcultj  P 

The  first  performance  otJean  Daciet'  at  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e 
has  been  postponed  till  this  evening.  Chief  among  those  cast 
for  the  piece  are  MM.  Coquelin,  Maubant,  Dupont-Vemon, 
Laroche,  and  Mme.  Favart. 

Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  recently  returned  to  Paris,  bat 
still  remains  too  weak  to  appear  before  the  public  for  a  < 
month. 

The  first  volume  of  Jules  Janin’s  dramatic  criticisms  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  well-known  Paris’publisher  Jouaust. 

A  new  pieoe»of  the  same  school  as  VAmi  Fritz — to  have 
been  brought  out  this  week  at  the  Thddtre  Oluny,  has  been 
Stopped  by  the  censor  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  is  entitled 
Francmtf  and  is  by  M.  Paul  Conrballde. 

The  most  stirring  event  among  the  theatres  in  Paris  this 
week  has  been  the  long-postponed  revival  of  George  Sand’s 
Mauprat  at  the  Od^n,  with  MM.  Gil-Naza,  Dalis,  and  Marais 
in  the  principal  parts.  The  piece  has  been  put  on  regardless 
of  expense,”  and  the  scenery  and  dresses  are  even  above  the 
usual  average  of  this  theatre. 

The  new  op^ra  comique,  ILes  Cloches  de  ComeviUe^  by  MM. 
Clairville  and  Gabet,  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  is  a  great 
success.  The  music,  which  has  been  furnished  by  a  new  com¬ 
poser,  M.  Planquette,  is  of  a  higher  class  than  usual. 

Mile.  Marie  Grandet,  who  has  been  acting  before  crowded 
houses  in  Russia  in  VEtranghrey  Miss  MuUoriy  and  other 
pieces,  has  just  retured  to  Paris,  where  she  will  soon  make  her 
reappearance. 

A  German  paper  asserts  that  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  has 
resolved  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  to  sing  no  more  in 
Europe. 

Contempt  of  Court,  by  Arthur  Matthison  and  Edward  Solo- 
man,  will  be  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  next. 

Boucicault’s  version  of  Faust  will  be  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  May  15.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  public  cannot 
be  presented  with  some  better  interpretation  of  the  great 
drama. 

We  have  to  correct  a  printer’s  error  that  crept  into  one  of  our 
paragraphs  last  week  relive  to  the  new  piece  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  young  actor  who  makes  his  dihut  on  Monday 
in  Vercg  is  Mr.  Leonard  Towne.  We  may  take  occasion  to 
add  that  this  artist,  who  has  never  yet  appeared  in  London, 
has  undergone  a  long  training  in  his  art,  and  has  met  with 
more  than  one  succeas  elsewhere. 

A  large  and  influential  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  rmsing  a  lestimonial  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Horton,  to  be 
presented  on  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  his  Vice- 
Mastership  at  University  College  School.  A  considerable  sum 
has  been  already  received. 

The  first  book  ever  produced  in  England  was  printed  by 
William  Caxton  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster  in  the  year 
1477,  and  was  entitled  the  *  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers.’  A  copy  of  the  original  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable, 
fetching,  when  sold,  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  It  is  a 
small  folio  volume,  very  beautirully  printed  on  ash-gray  paper, 
with  red  initial  letters,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  evenness  of 
colour  and  distinctness  of  type.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
*  Dictes  ’  in  the  British  Museum,  and  we  understand  that  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  is  engaged  in  producing  a  facsimile,  of  it  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  trustees  of  that  institution. 

We  uodereland  that  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  are  about 
to  rt-isMe  at  a  cheaper  price,  ia  view  of  the  approaching 
CaxtoB  Celebration,  the  reproduction  of  Caxton’s  <  Fifteen 
O'S  aad  other  prayers,*  which  they  first  published  in  1860. 


This  is  in  photo-lithography  by  Mr.  Stephen  Ayling,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  book  is  among  the  choicest  of  the  productions 
of  England’s  first  printer,  it  being  in  fimt  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unique  specimens  of  early  English  typography  that 
is  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  original  from  Which  this  is 
photo-lithographed  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the  trustees  of 
which  purchased  it,  the  only  known  copy,  of  the  late  Mr» 
Pickering  for  2501.  The  price  at  which  it  is  now  published 
will  bring  this  bibliographic  treasure  not  only  within  the 
reach  of  every  collector  of  Caxton’s  productions,  but  also 
within  that  of  even  the  humblest  of  the  lovers  of  old  books. 

An  English  weekly  newspaper  has  been  started  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  the  capital  of  Japan.  It  is  called  the 
Tokio  Times,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  House,  formerly  a  well- 
known  New  York  UtUrateur,  now  for  some  years  resident  in 
Japan.  The  Tokio  Times  consists  of  sixteen  admirably  prints 
pages,  whose  contents  relate  chiefly  to  matters  connected  with 
the  foreign  and  native  interests  of  Japan,  and  of  those  who 
dwell  there.  We  have  been  looking  over  several  of  the 
numbers,  which  fq)pear  to  be  admirably  edited,  contmn  a  great 
deal  of  exceedingly  interesting  information,  and  speak  well 
for  the  increasing  improvements  in  Japan. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Anckmt  Songs  and  Ballads.— Collected  by  J.  Bitson.  Bdtted  by  W.  Carew 
Haslitt.  Third  edition.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  436.)  HecTes  and  Tomer. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A. — Handbook  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 

(Large  demy  8ro,  pp.  317.)  Simpkln,  Blarshall,  and  Co. 

Bosanqoet,  8.  B. — The*  Prophecies  of  Zechariah  interprete  1  and  AppUsd. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  188.)  Hatohards.  * 

Canmont,  Ceorges.— Jugements  d’on  Mourant  sur  la  Vie.  (Post  Sto,  pp.  3«>4.> 
Paris :  Sondos  et  Fischbacher. 

Chambers's  Elementary  Sdence  Manuals.''  Zoology.— By  Andrew  WHson,  Ph.D. 

(Fop.  8to,  pp.  152.)  W.  and  B.  Chambers.  Is.  6<f. 

Cnolow,  W.  B.— Sketches,  Philosophic  and  Beligioos.  (Oown  Sto,  pp.  410.) 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

Chmmp,  Arthur. — English  Manual  of  Banking.  Second  BdiUon.  (Demy  8to,' 
pp.  375.)  Longmans. 

Danson,  J.  T. — Of  the  Proposed  Legislation  touching  Maritime  Contracts.' 

(Demy  8to,  pp.  24.)  W.  Kent  and  Co.  Is. 

Dean,  Peter. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Theodore  Parker.  (Crown  8ro» 
pp.  386.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

De  Fonblanqne,  E.  B. — Some  Accounts  of  a  New  System  of  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ing.  (D^y  8to,  pp.  28.)  B.  M.  Ptokering.  Is. 

Dnmbledore,  Biehard. — The  Moonraker:  a  Story  of  Australian  Life.  (Crown 
8to.)  Remington  and  Co.  7s.  6d. 

Eugenie.— By  the  Author  of  **  Miss  Molly."  (Crown  8to.)  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  6s.  6d. 

Fennell,  C.  A.  M.,  M.A.— The  Book  of  Latin.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  96.)  W. 
Steward  and  Co. 

Frank  Carey.  A  Story  of  Victorian  Life.  In  8  vols.  (Oown  8vo.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  dls.  6<f. 

Home,  D.  D.— Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualism.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  413.) 
Virtue  and  Co.  16s. 

Jacox,  Francis,  B.A.— Shakspeare  Diversions.  Second  Series.  From  Doglxrry 
to  Hamlet.  (Demy  8to,  i^.  479.)  Daldy,  labister,  and  Co. 

Johnston’s  Civil  Service  Series. — The  Competitive  Cec^raphj.  (Crown  8vo» 
pp.  531.)  Longmans.  6s. 

Jordan,  W.  L.,  F.B.G.8.— The  Winds  and  their  Story  of  the  World.  (Demy  8vor 
pp.  92.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogne.  4s. 

King  or  Knave  ?— In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  21s. 

Kingsett,  Charles  Thomas.— The  Alkali  Trade.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  347.)  Long¬ 
mans 

Lyons,  Major  Edward. — Militia  Offloers’  Manual  and  Guide  to  Examination. 

Seoond  Edition.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  85.)  W.  Mitchell  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Macau,  Reginald  W.,  MjL — The  Beeurrection  of  Christ.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  168.) 
Williimis  and  Norgate.  5s. 

Mctoalfe,  Richard,  F.S.S.— Sanitas  Sanitatum  et  Cmnla  Sanitas.  Vol.  I.  (Demy 
8vo,  pp.  134.)  Co-operative  Printing  Company.  10s.  6d. 

Mocatta,  Frederick  David.— The  Jews  and  the  Inquisition.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  99.)  Longmans. 

Mollison,  John  R.— The  New  Practical  Window  Gardener.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  204.) 
Groombridge  and  Sons 

Moncriefl,  Jessie  P.— Edgar  and  I :  the  Story  of  a  Home.  (Crown  8vo.> 
Remington  and  Ck>.  7s.  6d.  « 

Norria,  W.  B.— Heaps  of  Money.  In  3  vols  (Crown  8vd.)  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  21s. 

Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  Reforming  the  Stage.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  32.)  R.  J. 
Bush.  Is. 

Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.— Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

VoL  III.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  477.)  RMvee  and  Turner. 

Scott  Bum,  Robert. -Landed  Estates  Management.  (Fop.  8vo,  pp.  253.)  C. 
Lockwood  and  Co.  8s.  6d. 

Simpson,  M.  C.  M.— Winnie's  History.  In  8  vols  (Crown  8vo.)  Horst  and 
Blackett.  81s.  6<l. 

Smith,  Strother  A.,  M  Jt. — The  Tiber  and  its  Tributaries  (Demy  8ro,  pp.  221  .> 
Longmans.  10s.  6d. 

Squier,  E.  George,  M.A.— Pern.  Travel  and  BxpIorati(m  in  the  Land  of  the 
Incas  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  599.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  31s. 

Symonds  John  Addington.— Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  Revival  of  Learning. 
The  Fine  Arts  In  3  vols  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  546,  539.)  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Go.  12s. 

That  Lynway.-A  Novel  In  8  vols  (Crown  8vo.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

What  is  the  Law,  and  Who  are  the  Law-Breakers?  (Demy  8to,  pp.  33.) 
Church  Printing  Company.  Is. 

What  the  Gospels  T9ach.— By  a  Layman.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  91.)  BUiot  Stock. 
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AH  CrDKPIHDBNT  WUKLT  RHVIBW  09 

POLITICS.  LITERATUKE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbxoi  ed. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,612,  APRIL  21,  1877, 

Notes  end  Comments. 

The  Annies  on  the  Danube.  Political  Hopes  and  Fean. 

St.  Stephen’s  "  The  Condemnation  of  the  Oovernment. 

The  InflaeiKn  of  the  Crown  on  ForeiKn  Politios. 

A  New  Sonrce  of  Pure  Water.  The  Phosphate  Sewage  Company. 

I  taly  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.— IX.La  Donna  di  Casa.  The  Country  Housekeeper, 

Given  Pastoras  and  Piocadilly,  by  WflUam  Black.— Chi4>ter  ZTI. 

A  Discourse  on  Truth.  A  History  of  Nepaol. 

Songs  of  the  Semitic. 

Allingham's  Poems.  Minor  Notices. 

The  Quarterlies. 


Music. 


Drama. 


Yarlomm  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
Subscription,  post  free,  £1  8s.6<f.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  1S6  STRAND,  WjO* 


Folly  theatre.  — a  benefit, in  Aid  ofthe 

RESCUED  MINERS  and  their  HEROIC  DELIVERERS  will  be  giren 
on  THURSDAY,  Mat  8,  on  which  occasion  wrill  be  produced,  at  a  MORNING 
PERFORMANCE,  the  snccessfnl  Burlesque  of  OXYGEN,  or  GAB  IN  BUR¬ 
LESQUE  METR&  Miss  Lydia  Thompaon ;  Messrs.  Brough,  Bdonln,  and  erery 
Member  of  the  Company  and  all  the  emplofit  giving  thar  gratuitous  serrioes. 
Doors  open  at  Two,  commencing  at  2  JO.  SmIs  can  be  secured  at  the  Boz-offlee, 
or  at  any  of  the  Libraries. 

British  museum.— The  British  Museum  will  be  Closed 

on  the  1st,  and  RB-OPBNED  on  the  8th,  of  Mat.  Visitors  cannot  be 
itted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  Mat  InclnsiTe. 

J.  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Musenm,  April  26, 1877.  Principal  Librarian. 

T^HE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH,  Euston  Road, 

-i-  London,  direct  attention  to  the  **  Lakor  **  of  April  21,  page  662,  wherein 
will  be  found  the  LECTURE  on  VAOdNO  SYPHILIS,  by  Jaiob  B.  Laitb, 
F3.C.8.  The  Lecture  is  being  printed  for  pabUc  circulation. 

In  the  face  of  this  Lectnre,  and  partionlarly  that  of  Mr.  JOK  ath  AH  HrrcHTHiioH, 
It  is  impossible  ttiat  the  Vaccination  Act  and  the  Contogioas  Diseaseo  Act 
(Women)  can  last  much  longer.  Let  the  country  look  to  it  at  once ! 


T^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  Twenty- 

JO  Fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Sehools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  to  Siz  o’clock. 

ORfi’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiBTORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM ;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  Honac  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor^  Gallery,  86  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Slz.  One  Shilling. 

London  library,  12  St  James’s  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841.  ' 

Patboh— HJl.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PusnuwT— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contatna  86,000  Vt^omea  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in 
▼arions  Languagea. 

Sahaoripliofis,  £8  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entranoe  Fee  £6 ;  Life  Mmuberriilp, 
£26.  Fifteen  rolumea  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Membeca. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Tan  to  Half-paat  Biz.  Proqiectas  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  otber  Manifestations  of  Nerreus 
Ezhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Ki&bt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.B.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


H.  K*  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


"IVyTR.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

ItJ.  gires  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementary  oollections  of  Minerals,  Books,  and  Fosstls,  to  illostrate  the 
Works  of  Anstad,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Speeimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  OoUeetions,  eitiier  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist*  those  commencing  ^  stady 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Scimoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  to  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Anstraiia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Comity  desiwtefa  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Sues  OanaL 
every  Thursday.from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Oflioes— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspor  Street,  8.W. 


r. 
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PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(RHehliihed  1808),  1  Old  Bread  Street,  MO.  {  and  16  A  IT  FaU  MaU,S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  end  Inveetod,  £700,800. 

M  COZENS  SMITH,  Oeoeral  Manege/. 

OHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

AT  OrcM,  London.  Hriabltoliad  ITM. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loee  eettlements. 

Inenrancee  efflaoted  in  all  paste  of  the  World. 

!  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

\  JOBK  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

A  CCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


AOCIDEN’TS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  egainat  by  a  Polioy  of  tbe 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairmen. 

Bubsoribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  ae  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Cleeks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  OorahUl, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  SocreUry. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PEBCENTAGBS 

PEBMANBNTLT  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  frae  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON.  A  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THBOGMOBTON  STREET,  BANK.  LONDON. 

BaXKXRS  — BOB  ARTS,  LUBBOCK,  k  CO^  Lombard  Street. 

0”1  ^  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

oijjLvy*  per  poet.  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY8  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  hsylsai  aotion,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-Ught. 

66  Cheapside,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

P.O.O.  John  Bennett.  • 

BENNETT,  66  AHD  64  CHEAPSIDE. 

42  POITliTBT. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  oorering  1, 6, 10,  or  20  Tears 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

0 1  nn  n  mied,  with  Uberal  allowanoee  if  Injured,  lor  a  aingls  Paymeat 
ZiA|UUU  of  £5  covering  tiie  Whole  Lite.  Smaller  amonnta  and  ahorter 
perioda  in  prop^ion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premlnms,  Irreepectlve  of  occupation.  Pertlolpation  In 
Profite  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITID. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALl,  Chairman. 

42  POULTRY. 


Proqieotnaoa,  Ac.,  Free. 


W.  BURR,  f. BA.  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Estahliahed  1851.  29  and  30 

SoethamptoB  BoUdinga,  Cbanoery  Lane,  W.O. 

DSPOeiTB  BBOoived  at  INTEREST  for  stated  psclodi,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Aoooonts,  Intereat  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly  baianoea. 
Cbeqne  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Oironlar  Notea 
Tte  Bank  undsrtakss  the  onstody  of  Seourities  of  Coetomera,  and  the  GoUeo- 
tion  of  Billa  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares-  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boors  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  2. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  may  be  had  on  ^>plioation. 

FRANCIS  RAVENBCROFT,  Manager. 


T?AR'I’H  to  EARTH.  — The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Xli  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  “  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  Is  necessary  is  that,  In  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
Immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  *1116  new  Patent  Necropolis  Barth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


■RECOMMENDED  Bi  tub  MEDICAL 

A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicions,  and  m 


UHivnaAiXT 

PROFESSION. 

most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hama  1.1.  lajs  :  —  ”  Tbe  samplM  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  tbe  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  pore,  well- matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 

Wholesale  :  20  GREAT  TITCHFIBLD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWBPPB’S  SODA  WATER. 

SCHWEPPHS  LEMONADE. 

SCHWBPPE’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consnmers  are  partionlarly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  obs^e 
Tra^  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  PnbUc. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  end  Grocers. 


f 
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rvU  BAKBY’S  REVALENTA  ABABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Fbwder  in  tin  cnnlsten  for  IS  capo,  at  3<. ;  34  onpt,  t$,  9d. :  48  onna.  • 

388  cnpt,  iO*. ;  076  cups,  004.  '  * 

f^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  loothe 

tbo  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sioknM,  even  in 
pregnancj  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waUns 
up,  or  caused  bj  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  bj  tobacco  or  drinking 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  Sj.  6d  • 
3  lb.,  6#.;  34  lb.,  00/.  ’  ** 


ersaaps,  spasms,  naossa,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinkltv  ilts,  eoogh,  akhma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
.  paralysla,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  eases  considered  hopeless.  It 
eoBtaias  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

^tTBE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

vV  from  ths  Bev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Doc.  0, 1809. 

**Oentlemen^I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RIVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  sMpe.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
aarlimt  and  best  effeets.-JAlCB8  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  aoqnired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  30— -in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

Itraach,  attend  oonfsasiona,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Monclovi.” 

rvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
EerWa  nfairaf  Werttf  ci  April  8,  1873:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  childimi  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  snooeas.  The 
vomiting  ceased  Immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  rsstored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
sxperiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

*pvU  BARRYS  FOOD, — **  Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  rix  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  4nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-I^NSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,833,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dysfiepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulent,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
TomlUng,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^3ure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— ”  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  Mv  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfeot.-;-JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-I-/  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han.— ”  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfnllv  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Sreecribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  dellclons  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ood  be  praised,  it  has 
oompleiely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  amin,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Mai^ioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1809.” 

BU  BARRY’S  FOODillcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wuner’s  Testimonial.— 

*'  Bonn,  July  19, 1803. — Do  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  narticularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

^URE  OF  DEBILITyTHbAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 


Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Tomaso  Groesi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
38,  39  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8* 
Wallflsch  Oasse,  Vteimaj^and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S.  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— <8mn<Iar<f. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— /’ood.  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  Invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.”— F’ood, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HassalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  PRY  A  SONS. 


VirHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

^  V  upwards  of  000  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  s^ng,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  HOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  te  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fttil  to  lit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  314.,  264.  6d.,  and  614.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  434.,  and  034.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilloal  ditto,  434.  and  034.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

IT’LASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7#.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  $d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pknted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carnage  should  be  painted,  acoordi^  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  AlO  104. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  20  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  ojien  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  mkl  family 
plate,  04.  per  dozen  akicles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  124.  fid. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  theC^ueen  and  Royid 
Family,  30  (hraaboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  000  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
30  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  ^ULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 104. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  prikd  ring  required.  Arms,  (hrests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  30  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
34.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  34.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  04. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  20  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

VTISITING  CARDS  bv~CULLOTON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  8d.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


I^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  D; 

•  I  ^  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  1  ' 

French  Nai^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  worlc 


,  Exhaustion, 

...  _  .  dean  Bart,  of  the 

French  Nai^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
.trength,  and  we  regret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  O.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Aourrleu.  Roads  off 
lllAiss,  10th  May,  1878.” 

•|^U  BABRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

Av  (auitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  24.;  of  1  lb.. 
4.  Cd. ;  3  lb.,  64. ;  0  lb.,  144. ;  181b.,  884. ;  34  lb.,  6O4. 


HOLLOWAY’S  P1LI.,S  produce  an  elaaticity  of  tibre  and 

a  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  arc  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  any  person 
who  is  suffering  from  bodily  weakness  from  any  cause,  or  mental  depression,  or 
hypochondriacism,  from  overwork,  sedentary  employment,  or  any  of  the  multi- 
farions  causes  which,  in  the  present  busy  life  of  ours,  are  ever  C' opping  np,  ami 
render  os  unhappy  and  miserable.  During  changeable  weather,  when  cold, 
bleak  winds  alternate  with  balmy,  sunshiny  skies,  great  stress  is  thrown  on  the 
stomach  and  liver ;  colds,  catarrhs,  and  coughs  are  also  constantly  occurring  at 
such  seasons,  and  are  most  dangerous  if  unchecked.  Holloway’s  remedies  carry 
off  redundant  bile,  and  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  act  like  u 
charm  in  pectoral  complaints. 
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H  E  A  L  &  S  O  N, 


196,  198,  197,  198  TOTTBFHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  '&  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NBAS  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  «to.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Poet  Free, 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prisi  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphiaf 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1975. 

I^OISELESS,  Wann  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

X  M  Designs, 

“1"^  AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  bj  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Tonrn  and  Oonntiy. 

WORKS WOBBLBT  8TRBBT,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREH0U8B 76  QUBEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 


LORNE 

HIGHLAND 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

BOLE  PBOPBIETOBS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C.;  Distilleiies,  Argyleshlie. 


FOR  ALl  THE  USES  OP  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT. 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNTPOBMIaY  SUPERIOR  QUAIilTT.. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR."  ^  Jg  THE  SEST 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“OHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  td,  per  bottle. 

*‘AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age;  Is.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AED  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beantifnlly  Perfumed,  and  gnaranteed  Para. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  snd  Perfumen. 


SAINSBURY’S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


L  A  D  I  E  S’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCEINCS, 

&0., 

MADE  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inventors  and  Patentees  of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTING  TBUSS, 

To  his  laM  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
Army  and  Navy. 

898  8xxi.jv.xnD,  x.oxTr>oxgr. 

— A  FemaU  Attendant  on  Ladies, 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measurement,  post  free. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOB  TfflEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 


LEA 


LISTS  FREE. 


In  oonaeqnence  of  Spnrlons  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


Which  are  oalonlated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

Public,  LEA  4  PERRINS  have  ^  * 

Which  win  be  placed  on  everv  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 

. _  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  gennine. 

*ir  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  4  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Reitail,  by  Dealers  in  Saooes  throngfaont  the  World. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  10  years  approved  as  the  BEST  BBMEDY  for 

Addity  of  tlie  Stomaoli,  Heartburn,  Headacbe,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Oonstltntlons,  Ladiee, 
Children,  and  Infante. 

DINNEFORD  A  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Ohemiste  tbronghont 

the  World. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

for  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peeullar  and  exclusiTe  merlte. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUTION.r— Woithleee  Salinee  being  placed  before  the  poblio  with  the  mere 
tranipoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  anv  of  th*  health* 
restorinf  elements  of  LAHPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importanos  that  the  NAME  and  TBADB  MABK  on  a  BinTF- 
OOLOUBUD  WRAPPXIB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOT!  ADDRESS-118  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
fTIHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER.  — 

WILLIAM  sTBUBToicrwliro  patent  prooew  of  IUm.  BUdiagton 

and  Oo.,  to  the  beet  erticle  next  to  ellrer  thet  can  be  o-ied  ae  each,  either  n»ef  ally 
or  ornamenUlIj,  ae  by  no  teet  can  it  be  dtotingatohed  from  real  (•ilrer. 

^  !  Fiddle  or  I  Bead  or  !  King’s  or 

Pattbiws.  Old  surer.  Thread.  BheU. 


a-.  HI-  TOnSTES, 

__  “  STJBOEON-DENTIBT, 

iSe  riMncm  SIL^^B,  more't^rthirty  yeirs  by  I  ^  »'•<»  to  forarard  a  panjphlet,  gratia  and  ^  free,  which  explains  the 

Tne  reaj  ^  —  - - -  I  »  »  most  anique  system  of  tho  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natoral 

teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  addrees— 

67  GBBAT  BFSSfiliL  STBEET, 

Oppoiite  the  British  Moaeam. 

Note. —Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
In  the  most  difflcnlt  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  aetf> 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  anneceesarr ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  diseoreries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentu^,  detection  to 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
maetioation,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  an 
insured,  .nacless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  to  rendered  dear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  hae  introduced  an 
entirely  new  proceu.  ■  ■  ■■ 

TESTIMONIAL. 

My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  you  are 
at  Uberty  to  use  my  name.  8.  (J.  HUTCHINS, 

By  Appointouent  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 


▼  ?  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  MO  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  ana  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Booms,  post  five.— W  Oxford  Street, 
W. :  1,  lA,  J,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  8,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Taid.  Manufactoriea— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


British  Museum,  PalsBogmphica],  Nnmlsmatioal,  Boyd  Oeofpraphical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Andent  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  ko.,  ko. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  Manaosr. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

86  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Oteut  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUD10RUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIB  JOSHUA  BBYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  I  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  WlLUAM  Blakb.  8li. 
the  set— SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  COM  US,”  aud  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Sr.  a  km  ExHiBiTioii. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  F^rd  Madox-Brown.  21s. 

A  SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  Ry  F.  L  Sbirlds.  21«. 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Catb  Thomas.  10s.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potntkr,  R.A.  £3  8x.,  21a,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  POBTRA1T&— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  JuuA 
Maroaiiut  Camkrox.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  Od.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  BOWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  M.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  M.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bra  vis,  Bioa,  Cbuickshank,  Lkhmaxk, 
Luct,  Sant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  appMcatian. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  86  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE,  Minnr.iMWT 
General  Manager- W.  a  Bird.  DIreetor  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtxr. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  . 

STEEL  PENS. 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FBBDk,  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENEBS. 

Dedgned  to  obviate  entirely  the  objeoUeas  made  te  Kiteheoers  of  the  ordinary 
descriptioa.  Theae  Kitchenen  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  coonoorical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  tiie  ordinary 
Kltoheneni,  and  roasting  ean  be  deme  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establtohments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
esen  daily  at  Memrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospeotusss  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  applicstlon. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

nr  eoRTixa  tour  papkrs  uno 

STONE’S  LATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

«*  Bxoaadlngly  xumlvd."—8tandsinL 

Sold  by  Btationere  everywhere.  Illnstraled  Oatalognes  poet  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Menultootnrer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sixes  oan  be  smn  at 

It  CRANBOURNB  fflUEET,  LEIOBSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


13  Grkat  Mahlbobouoh  Sturt. 


Liebig  company^  extract  of  meat. — 

Fineet  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishea,  and  Sances. 
OAunog.— Genuine  only  with  mo-dmlle  of  Baron  Liebig's  ligxiature  acroes  label. 


HURST  AND  BtACKETT’8  N£W  NOVELS 


ELAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  k  BON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  eelebrated  receipts, 
and  manufaotnrersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  eo  long  and  favourably 
dtottngntohed  their  name,  bw  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  to  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated. — fit  Wigmore  Street, 
Oavwidtoh  ^uare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Sti^,  London.  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — Ths  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  partioalarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  k  SON  bears  the  label,  need  eo  many  years,  signed 

“  BUsabtth  Lasenbp:* 


WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

“  Nature  to  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  ’tto  fine. 

It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves.” 

BEIDGET.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty,"  Ac.  8  voto. 

”  Mtos  Betham-Bdwards’  story  to  happy  in  its  conception  and  fairly  successful 
in  setting  forth  some  interesting  charaotens."— 

MBS.  AETIIUE.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Author 

of  **  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  Ac.  8  vols.  t May  4. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hep  WORTH  Dixox.  3  voto. 

**  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits.  Not  a  few  of  hto  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  original ;  many  of  hto  scenes  are  highly  dramatic ;  many  of  his  descriiitions 
sliow  a  keen  facnlty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  you  with  a  lively  tense 
of  their  fidelity.” — The  Times. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 

“  A  decidedly  clever  stbry,  well  worth  reading."— iW. 

**  'All  for  Herself’  has  many  signs  of  power  both  of  imagination  and  diction." 

The  World. 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

Diana  Carew,”  “  Dolores,”  »  Fair  Women,"  &c.  8  vols, 

“  This  story  to  a  charming  one.”— Mommg  Posl. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtsart,”  ftc.  8  voto. 

“  A  very  readable,  entertaining  novoL"— 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Maenri  JAY  are  always  provided  with  axperienoed  dremmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  tree  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
exeoutlofi  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  WarshouM,  In  Regent  Btraet.  BaosonoMe  eatimales  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  fainilias. 

J-  -A.  TT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


BriiUh  and  Continental 


No  Second  Reference. 


J 
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Price  10#.  6d.,  crown  6vo.,  760  pp.,  cloth ;  postage  Od, 


3sr  idisi?/^bijI 


(VISCOUNT  BEACONSFIELD). 

A  BIOGRAPHY.  WITH  APPENDIX  AND  INDEX. 

From  the  ATSBNJBUM.  April  21. 

**  The  anonymoiu  Bioffrepb j  of  Lord  BeeooMteld,  of  which  the  flrei  volome  has  been  lateijCpabUebed  hj  Mr.  Deeton,  ia  as  intereaUnf  a  Tolume  M  bae  ippayed 
tor  many  yeara,  and  leavee  ns  no  room  for  donbt  when  the  book  baa  been  oomideted,  it  will  be  of  the  neatest  value  to  poUtidana  and  historians.  Tbs  writer 
baa  a  atio^  animns  tbs  rabjsot  of  bis  hook,  bat  the  utility  of  the  faots  and  of  the  documents  whiA  be  has  coUeeted  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  opinions  of 

tbs  writer,  and  wo  never  met  with  any  book  which  displayed  a  greater  amonnt  of  resaarob  into  a  snbjeot,  and  care  for  accuracy.  Even  those  who  moot  rtrongly 
disapprove  of  the  author's  virws  will  find  bis  botdt  inetmetive  and  amusing." 


S.  O.  BEETON,  39  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Half>a-CroWB  Monthly. 

The  contemporary  revie  w.— 

CoimoiTS  roB  Mat. 

THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
By  Thojlab  Hdghbs,  Q.C. 

WAGNER.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

BALDER  :  A  Song  of  Divine  Death.  By  Robert  Bvcraitan. 

THE  CONTEST  OP  HEATHENISM  WITH  CHRI8TIANITT,  as  Reflected 
in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  By  Profeseex  Zamoi,  Berlin. 

ARTISTS  AND  ARTISANS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Ttbwhttt,  M.A. 

THE  AMERICAN  LIQUOR  LAWS.  By  Jabes  Henderson. 

FRENCH  THOUGHT  AND  BPINOZLBM.  By  Pact.  Janet,  of  the  French 
Institute. 

MUHAMMADAN  LAW.  By  Major  R.  D.  Osborn. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAirS  ACCOUNT  OF  HERSELF.  By  Ojoirt  8. 
BiCHARDeoN. 

“  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.”  By  Professor  Liortfoot. 


.  ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


STRAHAN  b  CO.,  Limited,  84  Paternoster  Bow. 


•  nils  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  209. 

»HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MAY.  With 

lUostratioiu  by  Gborob  dd  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicesbb. 

Contents. 

CARITa.  (With  an  IHnstration.)  (Thap.  XXXIV.— The  Widow. 

XXXv.— Roger’s  Fate.  XXXVI. — Between  the  Two. 
'TRANSCAUCASIA. 

LIZZIE’S  BARGAIN. 

RIDICULE  AND  TRUTH. , 

A  DUTCH  MILTON. 

MY  NEIGHBOUR'S  WIFE. 

EBSMA ;  or.  My  Father's  Sin.  (With  an  Hlastration.}  (Tbapter 
XXX. — Cocks  and  (Toxoomba.  XXXI. — Adrift.  XXUl. 

At  Home.  XXXIII. — Lord  Castlewood. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  b  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


B 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY  1877.  — 

No.  DCCXXXIX.  Price  2s.  M. 

CoNTBrm. 

PAULINB.— Part  IV.  BLnNssi.iaA'R. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  TONGUE. 

A  WOMAN-HATER.— Part  XU. 

NELSON  IN  THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES ;  A  WANDERER’S 
LETTER.— Na  VI. 

THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY  ;  A  CLAIM  FQR  JUSTICE. 
WHIST  AT  OUR  CLUB.  , 

RAMBLES  ROUND  TRAVEL. 

THE  WAR-CALDRON.  By  L.  W.  M.  L. 

'THE  PROTOCJOL  AND  THE  WAR. 


No.  111.,  May,  prioe  Is.  68., 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


A  MONTHLY  RB\'IEW. 
EDITED  BY  JAMEB  KXOWLES, 


W.  BLACKWOOD  b  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  R  E  V  I  E  W,  No.  286.  is 

NOW  PUBLISHED. 

CONTKim. 

I.— MB.  BLWIN’S  POPE.  • 

II.— POUTICAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

III. -THB  KITCHEN  AND  THE  CELLAR. 

IV. — ENGLISH  ’THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

V. — GEORGE  SAND. 

VI. — MR.  WALLACE’S  RUSSIA. 

VII. — HARRIET  MARUNEAU’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

VIII. — THE  BALANOB  OF  POWER.  » 

IX.— THE  MILITARY  POSITION  OP  RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

X.— TURKEY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Jnsi  pnbUsbed,  VoL  I.,  crown  Svo.,  492  pp.,  prioe  8s.  td. 


THE  (XILLBCTSD  POEMS  OF 

JOHN  DRYDEN  CORBET. 

In  Two  Volumes.  VoL  I, 

CkunwTB. 

The  Pathiakob. 

Botpt. 


LAT  or  THE  Cbucba. 


JoHAKinCB :  a  Balgarion  Tale. 
Mixob  Poau. 

MoJtODT  OW  THE  DEATH  OE 
Loan  Bvhoh. 


1.  MONTENEGR& :  a  Sonnet.  By  Aunuco  TEXimoN,  Poot-Lanrmte. 

2.  MONTENEGRO :  a  Sketch.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  GlJUitTOhE,  M.P. 

8.  THE  ABOLITION  OP  ZYMOTIC  DISEASE.  By  Sir  Thoh/js  Watbox, 

Bart.,  M.D.  ^ 

4.  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  LITERATURE.  By  W.  R.  S.  Raletox. 

5.  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the 

Rev.  Canon  T.  T.  Caeter. 

8.  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  DISESTABUSHMENT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0. 
Rogers. 

7.  THE  ABUSES  OF  A  LANDED  GENTRY.  By  ARTBrn  Arnold. 

8.  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ’THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  No.  HI.  By 

Cardinal  Manvino. 

9.  RECENT  SCIENCE. 

10.  AN  ACTOR’S  NOTES  ON  BHAKESTEARE.  No.  U.  Hamlet  and  Ophelia. 

By  Hkxby  Irvixo. 

11.  A  MODERN  SYMPOSIUM."  Dr.  Ward,  Profemor  Huxley,  Mr.B.  H. 

Hutton,  Sir  Jamee  Fitajames  Stephen,  Subject  (ecncindcd)  :  **  The  In*^ 
flnence  upon  Morality  of  a  DecUne  in  ReHgious  Belief." 


HENRY  &  KING  4  CO.,  London. 


**  A  mass  of  fact  and  fiction  of  surpassing  intoceat,  printed  in  exoeSeat  type, 
with  well  •  executed  flineiratlone."  — EWro^nraa  JfaU.  "Admirably  oon- 
dnoted.”— //are>/ord«vs<  TeUgrofh.  “A  wonderful  threepenny  worth." — 
W«dem  Mertury.  "Remarkably  cheap."— EotA /ovmal.  "Wonderfully 
cheap." — Bti/att  Whig.  "  A  marvel  of  cheapneM." — GUmetrUr  Jrumat. 
*'  A  prodigy  id  oheapneea."— //amfKiMr*  TM^grUph. 

Next  Monday,  price  Threepence,  No.  Ill.,  for  MAY,  of  the 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Seriea.  Ck>ndnoted  by  W.  H.  C.  Nation. 


Office,  81a  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


1877.  Small  4to.,  fancy  boards.  4r.  6d.  lUastratcd  with  48  full-page 
'  Engravings. 


PROVERBS,  with  PICTURES.  By  Oharum  II. 

Beevett. 

LottdoD  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  4  CO.,  Panoras  Lane,  (Bieapeide. 


s 


London :  PROVOST  k  CO.,  38  Hcnriett'.  Street,  Corent  Gar.Ln. 


COMPLETION  OF  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  8vo.  price  14«.  cloth, 

UPERNATURAL  RELIGION ;  an  Inquiry  into  the- 

Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Volume  the  TiUBO,  oenipleling  tha  Work. 
VOLS.  L  4  n.  Sixth  Edition,  prioe  24s. 

The  Work  complete  in  8  vds.  8vo.  price  £1  18i. 


London,  LONGMANS  4  CO. 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  BOOK  ON  PHYSICS  BY 
PROFESSOR  EVERETT. 


Just  published,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  lOmo.,  cloth,  it.  id. 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  J.  D.  BVXRBTT,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 


Professor  of  Nalnzal  Philosophy  In  Queen’s  College,  BeHhef ;  Tranelator  and 
Editiv  of  "  Deechanel’s  Natural  Philosophy,”  4c. 


Ixmdon  :  BLACKIB  4  BON,  Patomoeter  Buildings. 


BOOKS  VBXB  BY  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  value  sent  safely  packed,  post  free,  on 
receipt  ^  a  P.O.  Order  tor  the  pnbUehed  price. 

A  ySW  CATALOGUE  gf  HAEDBOM ELY -BOUND  BOOKS  for  Protento 
tent  pottfret  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  82  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  prioe  Threepence. 

SUNDAY  TRADING.— Speechea  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  in 

the  House  of  Cknnmooe,  Against  Mr.  Thomas  Hoghes't  Bill,  April  28, 1871 
Against  Sir  Thomas  Chambers’s  Bill,  April  10, 1872.  Revised  from  the  Reporter**' 
Aim  a  Few  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


London  :  EDWARD  DALTA)\V,  188  Straml,  W.r. ;  and  all  Booksellerx. 


J 
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Price  One  Shilling  IContblj.  y 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXI.  (for  MAT). 

COXTXXTS. 

I.  TH8  HOPES  OP  THEOLOGY.  Bj  the  Dean  of  WBwnnxOTt*. 
f.  YOUNG  MU8GBAVB.  By  Mr*.  OupHAirr.  Chapter*  XIII.-XV. 

S.  HUNGARY  AND  CROATIA.  B/  Lord  Bdmoxo  Fitzmauhick. 

4.  THl  LITTLE  HOSPITAL  BY  THE  Bn’EB.  By  Mr*.  Macquoid. 
f.  HARRIET  MARTIMEAU. 

«.  OLD  GREEK  ATHLETICS.  By  ProL  MABAfTT. 

7.  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  OIBA  LINDA  BOOK.  A  POSTSCRIPT.  By  Her.  W.  Barkis. 


SIND  EE  VISITED.  By  Captain  Eichard  P. 

Bubtok,  F.B.G.8.  S  Tole.,  24*. 

**  There  I*  not  a  word  of  the  book  which  ie  not  worth  reading,  ecaroe  a  page 
but  oontaiM  eome  TalnaUe  thoo^t  or  enggeetion.  Wo  eay  withont  heettatton 
that  one  rieee  from  a  perusal  of  these  two  Toittmee  more  Imbued  with  Indian 
feeling,  with  a  better  underetanding  of  the  people  and  their  ways,  than  alter 
reading  a  library  of  ordinary  Indian  traTeU” — ^ndard. 


The  LITEEAEY  EEMAINS  of  the  Late 

OBASLES  r.  TTBWHITT  DBAEB,  F.B.a.8.  EdlM,  with  .  lI«no4r, 
by  Walhcr  Bbakt,  M.A.  8ro.,  14*. 

A  WINTEE  in  the  CITY  of  PLEASUEE ;  or. 

Life  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  Fijorkkci  K.  Bsroxr.  Large  crown  Sro., 

10«.6A 

lliere  is  not  a  page  of  dnll  writing  in  the  book.  From  beginnttv  to  end 
the  matter  is  amusing,  and  the  style  is  keen,  racy,  and  inclsire.** — Morning  TVsf. 


With  800  Illustrations. 

PEEU :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 

the  Land-  of  the  Incas.  By  E.  G.  FQnxR,  M.A.,  F.8.A.,  late  U.8.  (Tom- 
miadoner  to  Peru.  8ro.,  tls.  {ThUdag. 

THIRD  EDITION,  now  ready.  * 

The  »  CHALLENGEE,”  LOG-LETTEES  from. 

By  Lord  Groror  Campbkix.  With  Map.  8ro.,  12s.  6d. 

“  A  delightful  book,  which  we  hcaiUly  commend  to  the  general  reader.** 

*’'•  Snturdag  Rrvtew, 

*'  ft  is  the  crer-fresh  and  exhanstloas  cojoyment  of  life  which  giree  the  great 
charm  to  this  book.  .  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  anything  so  fresh, 
so  (detoresque,  so  generally  deligbtfnl,  as  these  log-letters  has  not  appeared 
among  books  of  trarel  for  a  long  time.”— JEramfnsr. 

**  A  more  Urely  and  amusing  record  of  trarel  we  hare  not  had  the  fortune  to 
road  for  some  time.  The  whole  book  is  perraded  by  a  spirit  of  life,  animation, 
and  fan.*'— 

**  Fun  of  the  most  happily  drawn  pictures  of  animated  things.  .  .  .  The 
pages  are  brimful  of  Urely  sketches  from  beginning  to  end.”— Academy. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
BAD  LDCK.  By  ALB.\inr  de  Fonblakqub, 

Author  of  **  A  Tangled  Ekein,”  ftc.  8  rob.,  crown  Sro. 

QAETH.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  3  vols., 

crown  8ro.  .  -  • 

FOUE  STUDIES  of  LOVE.  By  A.  W. 

DmocRO,  Joint  Author  of  the  Comedy,  '*  New  Men  and  Old  Acres.” 
8  role.,  crown-8ro. 

CAMILLE’S  .  TOEMENTOE.  By  the  Author 

of  ”  We  are  Worldlings,*’  ftc.'  2  role.,  crown  8rol  i  ^ 

BLACK  SPIRITS  and  WHITE.  '  By  Frances 

Euukor  Trollops,  AuMior  of  *'  Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble,”  Ac.  S  role., 
crown  8ro.  . 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  k  80N.  Now  Burlington  Street,  PubUshers  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  (^neen. 


SECOND  EDITION,  with  New  Preface,  next  week. 

The  MAKERS  of  FLORENCE :  Dante,  Giotto, 

Saronarola,  and  their  (Tity.  By  Mrs.  Oltphakt.  With  numerons  lUns- 
trations  by  Pntf.  Dslamottr.  Royal  8ro.,  cloth  elegant,  21*.  {TkU  dag. 

**  We  are  grat^nl  to  Mr*.  Oliphant  for  her  eloquent  and  beiratifnl  sketchee  of 
Dante,  Fia  AngeUco,  and  Saronarola.  They  are  piotnrosqne,  full  of  life,  and 
rich  in  detail,  and  they  are  charmingly  iUnstrated  by  the  art  of  the  engrarer.” 

Spectator, 

CHAELOTTE  BEONTE ;  a  Monograph.  By 

T.  WRMTea  Eno.  With  Illustrations.  Croem  Sro.,  8*.  [Thitdag. 

Mr.  RxTD'a  Utile  rolnme,  whioli  Is  based  largely  on  letters,  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished,  from  Charlotte  BrontS  to  hor  schoolfellow  and  life-long  friend.  Miss 
Kllcn  Nuseey,  ie  meant  to  be  a  companion,  and  not  a  riral,  to  Mrs.  GaskeU's 
pretl-known  “  Life.”  To  spiak  of  the  admntage  of  making  liiography  auto¬ 
biographical  by  the  HbenI  use  of  correspondence  has  become  a  commonplace, 
but  in  no  inbance  could  the  mine  of  letters  be  more  apparent  than  in  tdUng  the 
story  of  Confer  Beil.  Tho  pubUcatlon  of  these  letters  will  go  far  towards  clearing 
away  one  of  the  commonest  errors  as  to  the  author  of  **  Jane  Eyre,”  and  showing 
that  far  from  being  the  morbid  and  melancholy  soul  she  Is  sometimes  represented, 
■he  was  by  nature  (as  Mr,  Roid  puts  it)  ”  a  happy  and  hlgh-epirited  girL  and 
that  even  to  the  very  lest  ehe  ha-l  the  faculty  of  overcoming  her  eorrowe  by 
moans  of  that  steadfast  oonrage  which  was  her  most  precious  poeseeeion,  and  to 
wlilch  she  was  indebted  for  her  sneoeeeiTe  Tiotorice  over  trials  and  dieappoint- 
incute  of  no  ordinary  (duracter.’* 

The  hook  ie  iUnstrated  by  a  Portrait  of  tha  Rev.  Patrick  BrontU,  eeveral  views 
of  Haa'orth  and  its  Neighbourhood,  and  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  most  charac- 
terisUo  of  Charlotte  Brout8*s  Letters. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTER  (Babry  Cobs- 

WALL).  An  Antohiomphical  Fragment  and  Biomphical  Notea.  Witt 
Pertonnl  Sketches  of  Contemporaries,  Unpublished  Lyrics,  and  Letteri  of 
Literary  Friends.  Demy  8to.,  12*. 


Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  gilt  edges,  10*.  6d. 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  &  STORIES.  By  William 

Aluroham,  Author  of  "Laurence  Bloomfield,**  Ac.  Including  many 
now  first  ooUected,  tt*  rest  Beviacd  and  Rearranged. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN'S  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY,  8*. 

A  TREATISE  on  PAINTING  by  LEONARDO 

DA  VINCI.  Translated  freun  the  Italian  by  John  FRAwas  Rioaitd. 
R.A.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  and  an  Account  of  hie  Works  by  Johk 
William  Bsown.  New  Edition,  rerieed,  with  numerous  Plates. 


A  NHaE  novel.  By  George  Fleming. 

2  role.,  crown  Sro.,  21*.  [Swond  Edition,  tkU  dag. 

*'  It  ie  a  poettive  treat  to  the  Jaded  devonrer  of  modem  EneUsh  prose  fiction 
when  he  lights  upon  a  healthy,  unhackneyed  story  euoh  as  Mr.  Fleming  has 
given  OM." —Standard. 

The  Morarixu  Poirr  eatw "  This  Is  an  exceedingly  clever  novel.  It  abounds 
in  graphic  deacrii  tions  that  might  hay*  been  written  by  Mies  Thackeray,  and  in 
nppoRite  illnstrations  and  quaint  touches  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  renuud  oe  of 
Goorge  Eliot.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  ttory  ie  nnfiagglng.” 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN’S  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY, 

Post  8to.,  6*. 

AMELIA.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  Eoscoe’s 

Edition,  Reriaed,  with  Eight  lUuetrations  hy.OgORqB  Crdickshamk. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

Poet  8to.,  8*.  6d. 
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Floreoeo  and  BeUoegnaido  are  reaUj  admirable.”— d/ArnmNin. 
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